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PERSONAL HOLINESS AND MINISTERIAL 
EFFICIENCY. 


The fifty-first Psalm has always been held in special esteem by 
the children and the Church of God. It is a full and accurate 
exhibition of the penitential exercises of a devout spirit, authenti- 
cated to us by-God Himself as a true pattern to be followed by all 
who have sinned grievously and wept bitterly. 

Beside the sense of wrong done to God and of injury inflicted on 
himself, there was another thought which bowed the soul of David 
into the very dust. By this sin of his, he had made the enemies 
of God to blaspheme. He had inflicted a serious wound upon the 
cause and Church of God. It grieved him to reflect how he had 
incapacitated himself for usefulness and lost the right to reprove 
the scorner or to encourage the upright. How should he, with the 
burden of unforgiven sin upon his back, reach out to lift a 
brother from the dust? No longer an innocent shepherd boy, 
whose music could soothe the vexed spirit, no more a righteous 
monarch, ruling his people prudently with all his power, but his 
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hands impure, his spirit troubled, his harp tuneless and discordant, 
he prays ‘‘ make me a clean heart, O God, and renew a right spirit 
within me. Cast me not away from Thy presence and take not Thy 
Holy Spirit from me. O give me the comfort of Thy help again 
and stablish me with Thy free spirit.” And the argument which 
he used to support these petitions is “ Zhen shall I teach Thy ways 
unto the wicked and sinners shall be converted unto Thee.” , 

Alas! how often have self-indulgence and presumptuous sin dis- 
abled the Christian from effecting the good he might have done! 
Often has the good word died unspoken on the lips, because con- 
science told him his own practice agreed not with it. Who can 
say that he is pure from the blood of others? Who is there but 
has occasion to ery for mercy, lest perchance any are already in the 





world of woe, through his neglect or evil influence ? 

These thoughts press with special force upon such as are deputed 
to bear the embassy of Christ. There are diversities of gifts of 
the one and self-same spirit ; there are gifts ecclesiastical and gifts 
personal. But woe is unto those who, accepting the one, do not 
sedulously seek the other. The gift ecclesiastical makes men for- 
ever and indelibly ambassadors of God. Balaam was as much a 
prophet as Elijak. Judas was no less an apostle than John. 
When once men have been rightly and lawfully ordained, there is 
no retreat. They are henceforward officers in Christ’s kingdom, 
and no defects in character can invalidate the lawfulness of their 
ministerial acts. Were it not so, if the unworthiness of ministers 
hindered the effect of sacraments, then none could be sure that he 
had been lawfully baptized; for none can discern the spirit of his 
brother man. 

But the example of Balaam and of Judas shows that, unless to- 
gether with the official gift of the Spirit they have also His per- 
sonal unction, the prophet teaches his people the way to hell, 
and the apostle of Christ performs the secret service of Satan. 

~__— The Church speaks on this point with singular distinctness. Be- 
fore she bestows the outward commission, she demands of the can- 
didate whether he has the inward motion that comes from God. 
And in the ordering of Priests, after a space spent in silent prayer, 
and before the awful investiture is made, the clergy gathered 
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around the kneeling candidate solemnly invoke the Holy Spirit to 
come and to lighten the soul with His eternal fire. 

With these general remarks I pass to the subject of this 
article, which is to set forth the intimate connection which must 
always exist between personal holiness and ministerial efficiency. 
I desire to enforce the truth that if God makes clean the heart, 
comforts with his help, and stablishes with his free spirit, then, and 
then only can the minister successfully teach His ways unto the 
wicked, and then shall sinners be converted unto Him. For alas! 
people and clergy alike undervalue the importance of goodness. 
The people expect success from pulpit ability, from financial skill 
and popular manners. They prefer them to unaffected piety and 
unconspicuous earnestness. And as for us of the clergy, alas! how 
we close our eyes to this truth and will ,not see it We complain 
that God has withheld from us talent and skill; we murmur at 
our providential hindrances ; we lay grievous things to the charge 
of God’s people; any and every excuse is admitted for our ill sue- 
cess, rather than confess the deficiency in religious affection, which 
in truth and fact disables our ministry. We blame the machinery 
and the material and the underworkmen; we mend and patch and 
alter; we murmur and reproach and change the scene of operation ; 
whereas there is only one thing that can do any good, namely, 
to mend ourselves, to change our own ways, to cease all efforts to 
drive the flock, and running a long way before them, to call them 
after us up the hil] difficulty and along the rough paths of self- 
denial. 

Oh, it humbles us much to remember how many precious hours 
we have wasted in useless application of remedies, studiously for- 
bearing to touch the spot whence came the pain; and how at last, 
when self-accusation has taken the place of complaint, and we have 
accepted the bitter remedy for our folly, then as we went forth 
again, humbled, stammering and confused, persuasion came back 
to our lips, and we conquered because we yielded. 

I propose to show the connection between the spirituality of the 
man and the effectiveness of the priest. To do this more methodi- 
cally, I will consider the clergyman in his three leading characters, 
as a Preacher, as a Pastor, and as an Exemplar. 

I. The clergyman as a PREACHER.—A little reflection will assure 
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us of the influence of the preacher’s own spiritual condition, upon 
all his public teachings. It will affect, for instance, his manner of 
preaching, and this is a very important consideration. So soon as 
one announces the text, he passes an unconscious ordeal of criti- 
cism. The people become at once prejudiced against him or are 
inclined to hearken. Is there that sober gravity about him which 
implies that he has talked with God in the mount, and has come to 
deliver a message of whose serious import he is well advised ? 
Has he an humble sense of his own deficiencies, and with this has 
he also a sense of his official] right and responsibility? Has he 
come merely to fill out an hour and preach a sermon, or is there a 
large holy thought conceived in the mind and warmed and vivified 
in the heart? Does he propose to accomplish anything by his 
sermon, to reach any point or anybody? Does he evidence a 
childish complacency in the effort he is making, or is self clean for- 
gotten in zeal for God and good will to men? Is he puffed up 
with a consciousness of his ability, or has he that quiet deference 
for the intelligence and right-mindedness of his audience, which 
they feel to be their due? 

Manners mould themselves to the mind just as clothes do to the 
body—we cannot put on a right manner. It must be a natural re- 
flection of the inner man. 

If during the week previous the man of God has been truly 
devout, diligently engaged in holy meditations, lifting up the heart 
every day and all the day, his demeanor will be grave and sober. 
We can see it in the very way he handles the holy books upon 
the desk. If he has been pondering for himself the awful myste- 
ries of death and judgment, hell and heaven, with what seriousness 
and reverence will he speak of them, and instead of lightly hurling 
angry threats at the people, how will he urge them to escape as 
one who still shudders with the thought of perils past. If his 
heart has been filled with loving thoughts of God, and with tender 
pity for Christ’s erring flock, how will this empty him of himself, 
and guard against levity and self-complacency. For it is among 
the notes of charity that it does not behave itself unseemly. A 
grave, earnest sermon, evidently intended to accomplish something 
for the glory of God and the good of man, at once conciliates a 
congregation and inclines them to hearken. It is very wonderful 
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how the spirit and temper of the man, evidenced by his manner 
and by the tones of his voice, influence the effect of his teachings. 
He may speak, for instance, upon the passion of Christ, collecting 
each incident of woe, and exhausting all the language of pathos, 
while hearts shall be cold asa stone. But let him have knelt in 
the garden with Him, let him have stood with the weeping Maries 
by the cross, let him have reverently reached out his hand to that 
wounded side and striven to appropriate its healing stream, and his 
tale is replete with life, his simplest words are instinct with holy 
fire ; the people cease to admire, and are ready to weep with him. 

And now as to the subject matter of sermons. There is a won- 
derful mine of material, and such wealth of allusion and illustra- 
tion as no other speaker has. Something to fill out the time is 
easily made, but diligent study and earnest thought are necessary 
to make an effective preacher. Yet these alone will not secure 
effectiveness. An appreciative, sensitive mind is necessary, that 
catches the contagion of the sacred page, and not merely reads 
threat or pity, joy or woe; but feels as it reads a sympathizing 
thrill of dread or tenderness, of pleasure or of sorrow; without 
this no man can understand the mind of the Bible. Vast is the 
power of him who has not only compared his text with other rela- 
ted Scriptures, and knows what wise and good men have said about 
it, but who more than this has his soul enlivened with it, and feels 
the thought in his heart larger than his lips can properly utter. 

Preaching is eminently a work of adaptation. We do not ex- 
hibit a store-house of remedies, but apply and adapt them to the 
spiritual wants of our people. It is very mournful to see a man 
combatting an error which has no place among his hearers, proving 
that which no one doubted until he tried to prove it, fighting 
against enthusiasm, when the affections of his people need to be 
kindled into a blaze, opposing Puritanic notions, when his people 
need rather to be taught unworldliness and strictness of living— 
talking earnestly or eloquently about something entirely out of 
the sphere of common duty and common sympathies. 

A truly devout man, cannot trifle thus. Personally engaged in 
the spiritual strife, either wrestling, or perhaps still dripping with 
the sweat of conflict, or rejoicing in advantage gained and hopeful 
of final victory, he utters that which is of deepest interest to 
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every thoughtful mind. Chords in his own heart have vibrated 
under the breath of the Good Spirit, and their music sets in motion 
like chords in other hearts. How it cheers and strengthens us 
to have one encourage us in the christian fight, in whom we rec- 
ognize a faithful champion, who plainly and unmistakably has 
tried the remedy he offers tous; who has sounded the depths of 
penitence into which he would lead us, who has in his own 
trials leaned on that breast to which he beseeches us to confide all 
our troubles. Think how earnestly and yet how considerately 
Thomas could rebuke the self-conceit of the man who should pre- 
scribe to God what He must do! Think how gently and lovingly 
Peter could encourage a sorrowful apostate. It is the man of the 
broken heart who knows what ointment will best mollify a wounded 
spirit. It is the man most like Christ who will perseveringly ob- 
trude the message of love upon the thankless and reluctant. I 
cannot ask the laity to excuse ignorance and incompetence in the 
pulpit; these are utterly and absolutely inexcusable, but I charge 
them not to put talent and style before unpretending goodness, 
never to scorn the simple words of one who in a true and religious 
spirit, abstaining from great matters too high for him, urges the 
plain essential truths of our holy religion. 

Il. The clergyman as a Pastor. When he descends from the 
pulpit the clergyman enters upon another sphere of duty. He is 
to divide God’s truth, to individualize his teachings. He is to 
carry the consolations of God’s word, its warnings and rebukes, to 
individual men. How essential is warmth of piety, a rich depth 
of religious experience, for the right discharge of this duty. 

For instance, in the course of any long pastorate, the shadow of 
sorrow will darken almost every dwelling within his cure. He 
visits the mourner and what shall he do? lecture a man all 
stunned with grief, and argue with one that is desperate! deafen 
him with common places, weary him with ponderous talk! 
Never is religious garrulity so offensive as in the chamber of 
mourning. 

A Bishop who more wonderfully combined wisdom and good- 
ness than any man I ever knew, one who by an_ instinct 
seemed to claim a share in every sorrow that came under his 
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notice, was the late Bishop Cobbs of Alabama.’ When a deacon I 
went to him with the question, how to deal with sorrowful people. 
He gently answered, “I do not know much about it, but this only 
I have found out, that when I visit a moufner, if my heart is in 
the right frame, I naturally sit down and weep with him; and 
that does him more good than anything else.” What a lesson that 
was from a saint of God who, as a Pastor, stood unrivalled in the 
American Church. His secret was to cultivate a christlike spirit 
of tenderness ; the rest took care of itself. Ready sympathy, not 
gotten up or affected for the occasion, but genial and spontaneous 
sympathy is what the afflieted need ; and in these hours while his 
heart is wounded and ours bleeds in sympathy, they grow together, 
and arelation and an affection grow up, I think the purest and the 
most beautiful that this world knows. There is a filial veneration 
on the one side, and a paternal tenderness on the other, which 
never die out in after years. But this is utterly impracticable, 
unless the heart of the Pastor is enlarged, and his spirit habitually 
stirred by communion with the great Shepherd and Bishop of souls. 

Again, the pastor has to instruct, to rebuke, to admonish; but 
how useless and even offensive are rebuke, instruction, and admoni- 
tion when delivered from the lofty chair of superior virtue. He 
must lay a firm yet gentle hand on men’s faults, and this he cannot 
do unless his faith has been confirmed by leaning on Christ’s 
promise, and his heart has been made gentle by His felt tenderness. 
The pastor has to deal with unreasonable as well as wicked men, 
fretful, prejudiced, dull of comprehension. His tried supporters 
often fail him in time of need, and the best friends he has are care- 
less of him and leave him to serve alone. If he lose patience and 
scold, if he betray irritation or despondency, the wand of his influ- 
ence is broken. What shall endue him with the long-suffering 
necessary to minister among those who are in truth so derelict? 
nothing can give it him but the continual recollection of his own 
folly, stupidity, negligence and instability. When with all these 
in view, he has been crying to God, “ wash me, make me clean,” 
he is not minded to give over any as reprobate and hopeless. 

There is also a sterner side to the pastorate. Sometimes truth is 





1For asketch of Bishop Cobb, see CHuRoH Review, Vol. XX, p. 543. 
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to be followed rather than charity. Sometimes the pastor must 
assume an unpopular stand; and how hard it is to be unpopular. 
He must do that which will offend his best friends and set the 
indifferent in open hostility. How glorious is that robustness of 
ministerial character which makes a man stand firm in his place, 
when friends are falling away like the frequent leaves in autumn, 
and prejudice clamors on him with a hundred tongues! Nothing 
but strong manly piety, nothing less than nourished saintliness of 
temper can carry him through an ordeal by no means unusual in 
ministerial life. 

III. The clergyman as an EXEMPLAR. 

People argue, and rightly too, if there is virtue in this gospel, 
the clergyman should illustrate that virtue, for his very calling 
keeps its precepts habitually before his mind, and he who 
stands dispensing all day the bread of life, ought himself to be 
nourished by it. The common sort of men learn by example much 
more readily than by precept. They may be careless hearers of 
sermons, but they are acute observers of persons. They can 
appreciate an example of self-denial and charity, although they 
would be deaf to an exposition. They cannot be deceived by a 
demeanor put on for appearance and example’s sake. No mortal 
man can keep enough on his guard not to betray himself to men who 
have found study of character essential to their success in every- 
thing. If the clergyman is not a man of clean heart, that impurity 
will on some occasions flash out. If he is idle and spends his 
time frivolously within his study, although the door be shut, he 
will betray the deficiency. If he does not furbish his armor in 
secret and keep it ready, men will see how confused and unprepared 
he is in the hour of trial. 

A holy man of God passing by continually, what a blessing is 
he to any community. His mournful silence is often the severest 
reproof to the jests of the profane, his unaffected humility the best 
confutation of things scandalously laid against him, the simplicity 
and ingenuousness of his demeanor the best proof of his honesty 
and integrity. Virtue goes out of him which he knows not of, 
and men are left dissatisfied and self-reproachful at the spectacle 
of one whose conversation is manifestly in heaven, and whose highest 
ambition is to win a soul for Christ. Beautiful is such a one in 
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life; and how lovely is his death! To be followed to the grave at 
last by those who testify with one accord “ he was a good man, and 
full of the Holy Ghost ;” who weep at the loss of religion’s purest 
example, and of their own most unselfish friend and gentlest coun- 
sellor, this is a consummation which will amply repay every labor 
and every heart-ache. 

The practical result of what has been said may be thus summed up; 
to do good, we must be good. The lesson applies specially to those in 
holy orders, but generally to all who are consecrated to God by holy 
vows. Christian—clergyman, layman, be good and do good. Bathe 
often your soul in the waters of contrition, kneel often at the feet 
of your most loving Lord, draw down by earnest prayers the pres- 
ence of the comforter, so that the Holy Dove shall nestle in your 
breast, and although you be small and of no reputation, void of influ- 
ence, genius, or natural engagingness of manner, your life shall not 
be useless ; then shall you, even you, “teach God’s ways to the 
wicked, and sinners shall be converted unto Him.” 


HENRY C. LAY. 
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I.—THE PATRISTIC PERIOD. 


It is one of the most encouraging signs of the revival of a true 
Christian and Churchly spirit in our midst, that the majestic com- 
positions of the Fathers and Doctors of the Church are receiving 
attention in many unexpected quarters, and have even been intro- 
duced as text books into some of our American Colleges. The 
foul and libidinous poetry of heathen rakes, has too long been 
presented to the youth of our land as the purest specimen of c/assic 
thought. It is time that a purer element of beauty than the mere 
quantity of long and short syllables should be studied and imita- 
ted, and this can be found in the immortal lyrics of Christian 
bards. 

It is probable that in addition to the scriptural psalms, hymns 
were used from the earliest ages in the church. — It is certain that 
their use in publie worship, commenced in the East, long before it 
found its way to the less cultivated West. The introduction of 
hymns into the church at Milan, is thus described by S. Augustin 
in his confessions. 

“ Not long had the Church of Milan begun to use this kind of consolation and ex- 
hortation, the brethren zealously joining with harmony of voice and heart. For it 
was a year, or not much more, that Justina, mother to the Emperor Valentinian, then 
a child, persecuted Thy servant Ambrose, in favor of her heresy to which she was 
seduced by the Arians. The devout people kept watch in the church, ready to die 
with their Bishop, Thy servant. There my mother, Thy handmaid, bearing a chief 
part in these anxieties and watchings, lived for prayer. We, yet unwarmed by the 
heart of Thy spirit, still were stirred up by the sight of the amazed and disquieted 
city. Then it was instituted that, after the manner of the Eastern Churches, hymns 
and psalms should be sung, lest the people should wax faint through the tediousness 


of sorrow; and from that day to this the custom is retained, divers, yea, almost all, 


Thy congregations throughout other parts of the world following therein.” ! 


Aithough 8S. Ambrose is usually reckoned the father of Western 


Hymnody, we have a few of the still earlier hymns of 
S. HILARY. 


This Father was born at Pietavium, (now Poictiers) in France, 
during the early part of the fourth century. He became Bishop 





'Confess b. ix., 14, 15. 
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of his native city A. D., 353, which See he held until his death in 
368. During a temporary banishment in Phrygia, he noticed the 
great influence over the people produced by the use of Arian 
hymns, and resolved to introduce sacred verse into the West on 
his return, as a weapon of orthodoxy. I have selected for trans- 
lation his ; F 








HYMNUS PENTECOSTALIS. 


Beata nobis gaudia 
Anni reduxit orbita, 
Cum spiritus paraclitus 
Elapsus est discipulis. 


Ignis vibrante lumine 
Lingue figuram detulit, 
Verbis ut essent proflui, 
Et charitate fervidi. 


Linguis loquuntur omnium ; 


Turbe pavent gentilium: 
Musto madere deputant, 
Quos spiritus repleverat. 


Patrata sunt hee mystice, 
Paschz peracto tempore, 
Sacro dierum circulo, 

Quo lege fit remissio. 


Te nunc piisime Deus, 
Vultu precamur cernuo ; 
Illapsa nobis coelitus 
Largire dona spiritus ! 


Dudum sacrata pectora 
Tua replesti gratia, 

Dimitte nostra crimina, 
Et da quieta tempora! 





PENTECOSTAL HYMN. 


Blest joys to us and comforts sweet 
Return with earth’s revolving frame ; 
As Gop’s own spirit, Paraclete, 

On His elect disciples came. 


The fire, in quivering light, on each 
Parted in tongue-like flames they see ; 
That eloquent might be their speech, 
And fervid their true charity. 


With tongues they speak thro’ power Divine. 
The gathering Gentiles dread the sight, 

And deem them drunken with new wine, 
Whom God’s blest Spirit filled with light. 


These things in mystic type were done, 
When Paschal-tide its ending saw; 
The sacred course of days now run, 
Which brought remission by the Law. 


Thee now, most holy God of Love, 
Humbly we pray with suppliant face ; 
Shed on us from Thy Throne above 
The Spirit’s holy gifts of grace! 


And as our hearts receive within 
Thy grace, which bids all sorrow cease ; 
Pardon in love our former sin, 

And grant us hours of joy and peace ! 


Other versions of 8. Hilary’s “ Beata nobis gaudia,” can be 


found in Dix’s Book of Hours, p. 70, “ Blest joys for mighty won- 
ders wrought ;” and by Blew, in People’s Hymnal, No. 155, “Round 


roll the weeks our hearts to greet.” 
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DAMASUS, 


was born at Rome, of a Spanish family, A. D., 306, and is said 


to have been the inventor of rhyme. 
in 366, and died December 10, 384. 


He became Bishop of Rome 
S. Jerome was for a time 


his secretary, and greatly lauds his remarkable learning and piety. 
The hymn which follows is well worthy of attention, not only for 
its easy, flowing metre, but also because it is said to be the oldest 


specimen of rhyming poetry extant. 


HYMNUS DE 8. AGATHA. 


Martyris ecce dies Agathe. 
Virginis emicat eximiz, 

Christus eam sibi qua sociat 
Kt diadema duplex decorat. 


Stirpe decens, elegans specie, 
Sed magis actibus atque fide, 
Terrea prospera nil reputans, 
Jussa Dei sibi corde ligans. 


Fortior he trucibusque viris 
Exposuit sua membra flagris ; 
Pectore quam fuerit valido 
Torta mamilla docet patulo. 


Delicize cui carcer erat, ' 


Pastor ovem Petrus hance recreat; 


Inde gavisa magisque flagrans 
Cuncta flagella cucurrit ovans. 


Ethnica turba rogum fugiens 
Hujus et ipsa meretur opem; 
Quos fidei titulos decorat. 

His Venerem magis ipsa premat. 


Jam renitens qnasi sponsa polo 
Pro miseris supplica Domino, 
Sic sua festa coli faciat 

Se celebrantibus ut faveat. 


Gloria cum Patri sit Genito, 
Spirituique proinde sacro, 
Qui Deus unus et omnipotens 
Hanc nostri faciat memorem. 


HYMN ON S. AGATHA. 


Fair as the morn in the deep blushing east, 
Dawns the bright day of Saint Agatha’s feast ; 
Christ, who hath borne her from labor to rest, 
Crowns her as Virgin and Martyr most blest. 


Noble by birth and of beautiful face, 

Richer by far in her deeds and her grace, 
Earth’s fleeting honors and gains she despised, 
God’s holy will and commandments she prized. 


Braver and nobler than merciless foes, 
Willing her limbs to the scourge to expose ; 
Weakly she sank not, by anguish opprest, 
When cruel torture destroyed her fair breust. 


But her dark dungeon was filled with delight, 
Peter the shepherd refreshed her by night; 
Thence to her tortures rejoicing she went, 
Thanking her God for the trials He sent. 


Barbarous pagans, escaping their doom, 
Honor her virtues, that brighten their gloom; 
They, whom the title of Faith hath adorned, 


Like her, earth’s pleasures and passions have 
scorned. 


Radiant in glory, as Heaven’s fair bride, 

She to the Lord for the wretched hath cried; 
So in her honor your praises employ, 

That ye may share in her triumph and joy. 


Praise to the Father, and praise to the Son, 
Praise to the Spirit, the blest Three in One; 
God of all might in Heaven's glory arrayed, 
Praise for Thy grace in Thy servant displayed. 





* Alludes to a legend in the Early Church. 
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Iam not acquainted with any other English versions of this 
hymn. S. Agatha’s day in the calendar of the English Prayer 
Book is February 5th. 


S. AMBROSE. 


Passing on to S. Ambrose, the acknowledged father of Western 
Hymnody, we must distinguish carefully between the hymns, of 
which he is the recognized author, and a large mass of others, 
styled Ambrosian, because written in his style and attributed to 
his pen by a less critical age. 

The history of the Bishop of Milan is too well known to the 
readers of the Review, to require a detailed sketch. Born about 
A.D. 340 at Trier, or Arles, he was called at the age of thirty-four, 
while still a layman, by the voice of a child and popular acclaim, 
to the See of Milan. He died A. D., 397, after a life of great 
usefulness to the church. Of the many hymns attributed to him, 
tweive are believed to be of genuine authorship.’ I have se- 
lected from the genuine hymns of 8. Ambrose his celebrated ; 


HYMNUS IN ADVENTU DOMINI ADVENT HYMN. 





Veni, redemptor gentium, 
Ostende partum virginis, 
Miretur omne seculum ; 
Talis decet partus Deum. 


Non ex virili semine, 

Sed mystico spiramine, 
Verbum Dei factum est caro, 
Fructusque ventris floruit. 


Alvus tumescit virginis, 
Claustrum pudoris permanet, 
Vexilla virtutum micant 
Versatur in templo Deus. 


Procedit e thalamo suo, 
Pudoris aula regia, 
Geminz gigas substantia, 
Alacris ut currat viam. 


O come, Redeemer of our race, 
Display the Virgin’s mystic birth ; 
Such birth befits God’s endless grace, 


The joy and wonder of the earth. 


Born of no carnal, earthly seed; 
Breathed by the Spirit from above, 
The Word of God is Flesh indeed, 
The Fruit of Manhood blooms in love. 


The Virgin’s body is His shrine, 
Her bonds of innocence still bound ; 
The banners of the virtues shine, 


Where God is in His temple found. 


He comes from out His royal place, 
The hall where chastity bears sway 
The Giant of a two-fold race, 
Swiftly to run His destined way. 











‘Let me here call attention to the interesting sketches of Christian Hymns, and 


thejr authors, which are to be found in Mrs. Charles’ “ Voice of Christian Life in Song.” 
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Egressus ejus a Patre, Proceeding from His Father’s Throne 
Regressus ejus ad Patrem, Returning to His Father’s Love, 
Excursus usque ad inferos, Conquering the powers of hell alone, 
Recursus ad sedem Dei. Back speeding to His seat above. 
Aequalis zterno Patri Thou, equal of Thy Father's grace, 
Carnis tropeo cingere, Art clothed in triumph with our flesh, 
Infirma nostri corporis Strengthening the weakness of our race 
Virtute firmans perpetim. With Thy blest virtue, ever fresh. 
Preesepe jam fulget tuum, Thy manger shines with holy light, 
Lumenque nox spirat novum, And night breathes forth a glorious dawn, 
Quod nulla nox interpolet, Which never more shall end in night 
Fideque jugi luceat. Till Faith is lost in Heaven's own morn.’ 


This majestic hyn has often been translated : 
In German, by Luruer, 

Nu komm der Heiden Heiland ; 
by Joun Frank, (very fine,) 
Komm, Leidenland, Lisegeld :—and by others. 

Other English translations are by NEALE, (very poor, see Schaff’s 

Hist. Christian Church, Vol. 3, p. 591.) 
Come, thou Redeemer of the earth ; 
Mrs. Cuartes, Christian Life in Song, p. 97, 
Redeemer of the Nations, come ; 
Dr. Scuarr’s Christ in Song, p. 9. 
O Thou Redeemer of our race ! 
A. L. P., in People’s Hymnal, No. 25. 
Redeemer of the Nations, come: 
‘ b 
Dix’s Book of Hours, p. 57. 
Come, Redeemer of the Nations, 
Thou the Virgin’s mystic birth. 

Passing on to the hymns that are called Amsrostan, we find 
two, that have attained celebrity as Easter Hymns. The first is 
said to have been used in the early church on Low Sunday ; when 
those baptised on Easter Even made their First Communion, still 
wearing their white robes, 


‘It is but fair to say that this translation (by the author of this article) appeared 


first in the N. Y. Evening Post of Mareh 25th, 1875, 
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Ad regias agni dapes 
Stolis amicti candidis 
Post transitum maris rubri 
Christo canamus principi ; 


Divina cujus caritas 
Sacrum propinat sanguinem, 
Almique membra corporis 
Amor sacerdos immolat. 


Sparsum cruorem postibus 
Vastator horret angelus, 
Fugitque divisum mare, 
Merguntur hostes fluctibus. 


Jam Pascha nostrnm Christus est 


Paschalis idem victima, 
Et pura puris mentibus 
Sinceritatis azyma. 


O vera coeli victima, 
Subjecta cui sunt Tartara, 
Soluta mortis vincula, 
Recepta vite preemia. 


Victor subactis inferis 

Tropza Christus explicat, 
Coeloque aperte subditum 
Regem tenebrarum trahit. 


Ut sis perenne mentibus 
Paschale, Jesu, gaudium, 
A morte dira criminum 
Vitz renatos libera. 


Deo patri sit gloria, 
Et Filio qui a mortuis 
Surrexit et Paraclito 
In sempiterna secula. 


AMERICAN Cuurcr REVIEW. 


At the Lamb’s royal feast to-day, 

Clad in fair robes of white array, 
Passed o’er the Red Sea’s flood, we sing 
To Christ, our souls’ eternal King ; 


Whose Love Divine, man’s highest good, 
Gives us to drink His sacred Blood; 

And in a sacrifice still fresh, 

Offers, as Priest, His holy Flesh. 


When he beheld the blood-stained door, 
Th’ avenging angel passed it o’er ;— 
Israel, the sea divided saves, 

His foes sink helpless in the waves. 


For Christ is now our Paschal Feast, 
Himself the Victim and the Priest; 

Th’ unleavened Bread all pure and clear 
To those, who with pure minds draw near. 


O very Victim of the sky, 

To whom hell's powers subjected lie; 
Burst are Death’s cruel bonds and chains, 
And man the prize of Life regains. 


For Christ is Victor o’er the grave, 

On high His glorious trophies wave, 
He holds for us a starry crown, 

And drags the king of darkness down. 


O Jesu, endless Paschal Joy! 

Let ceaseless praise our tongues employ ; 
From death’s dark doom, that waits on sin, 
Save us and make us pure within. 


To God the Father praise be said, 
Praise to the Son, who from the dead 
Arose, and to the Paraclete 

Through endless ages, as is meet. 


The hymn sometimes begins, 
Ad coenam agni providi. 





There are many English translations, among them : 
Dr. Near, in People’s Hymnal, No. 117. 

The Lamb's high banquet we await ; 
Mrs. Cuartrs, Christian Life in Song, p. 103. 


The Supper of the Lamb to share ; 
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Dr. A. R. Tuompson, in Christ in Song, p. 238, (very spirited). 
We keep the festival 
Of the slain Lamb our King, 
The Red Sea passed, 
And safe at last, 
Our Leader's praise we sing. 
Bisoor Wiitiams’ hymn (Hymnal, 111.) 
Once the angel started back, 


is a paraphrase of some of the verses. Also in our Hymnal, No. 


ve At the Lamb’s high feast we sing. 
See also, Hymns of the Ages, i, p. 83. 
Now at the Lamb’s high royal feast. 
The other paschal hymn is the concluding part of a long one, be- 


ginning, 
Aurora lucis rutilat. 





Sermone blando angelus 
Preedixit mulieribus: 

“In Galilea Dominus 
Videndus est quantocius !” 


I}lz dum pergunt concite 
Apostolis hoe dicere 
Videntes eum vivere 
Osculantur pede8 Domini. 


Quo agnito discipuli 

In Galilzam propere, 
Pergunt videre faciem 
Desideratam Domini. 


Claro paschali gaudio 

Sol mundo nitet radio, 
Cum Christum jam apostoli 
Visu cernunt corporeo. 


Ostensa sibi vulnera 

In Christi carne fulgida 
Ressurrexisse Dominum 
Voce fatentur publica. 


Rex Christe clementissime, 
In corda nostra posside, 
Ut tibi laudes debitas 
Reddamus omni tempore ! 


3 


With gentle voice, that banished dread, 
The angel to the women said: 
“Your risen Lord, ye soon shall see— 
Seek Him in distant Galilee |!” 


But, while with speed they haste to bring 
Th’ Apostles tidings of their King, 

With joy their living Lord they greet, 
And kiss in love His wounded feet. 


When this the glad disciples hear, 
To Galilee, with hope and fear, 
They haste to see th’ eternal Word, 
Their long-desired and risen Lord. 


And now with purest paschal beams, 
The sun o’er earth its radiance streams, 
As Christ to meet th’ Apostles came, 
Clothed in a bright, immortal Frame. 


His holy wounds, to them displayed, 
Shine with a light that cannot fade— 
They cry amid earth’s deepest gloom : 
“ The Lord is risen from the tomb !” 


O Christ, most gentle King of grace, 
Possess our hearts, accept our praise, 
And teach us sweetest songs to raise 

In heavenly courts through endless days! 








» 
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Other English translations are by ; 
Mrs. Cuartes, Christian Life in Song, p. 101, 
The women came to embalm the dead ; 
Cento, People’s Hymnal, No. 115, 
In accents bland the Angel blest ; 


and D1x’s Book of Hours, p. 66. 
With gentle voice the Angel gave. 


Among the hymns ascribed by tradition to 8S. Augustine, al- 
though it is by no means certain that any of them were composed 
by him, is a beautiful one which, so far as I am aware, has never 
before been rendered into English. It is called: 


ANTIDOTUM CONTRA 
TYRANNIDEM PECCATLI 


ANTIDOTE FOR THE TYRANNY 
OF SIN. 


Quid, tyranne! quid minaris ? Tyrant! why thy threats and anger ? 


Quid usquam poenarum est, Though by fear thou seck’st control, 
Quidquid tandem machinaris : Vain thy snares that threaten danger ; 
Hoc amanti parum est. Nought can move the loving soul. 
Dulce mihi cruciari, Sweet to me is dissolution, 
Parva vis doloris est: Gentle is the stroke of pain: 
“Malo mori quam foedari !” “ Better death than foul pollution !” 
Major vis amoris est. Love shall triumph—Love shall reign. 
Para rogos, quamvis truces, Bring then pains and bitter losses, 
Et quiquid flagrorum est; Let the vilest shame be brought ; 


Adde ferrum, adde cruces: Add the sword, add crucl crosses : 








Nil adhue amanti est. 
Dulce mili cruciari, 
Parva vis doloris est: 
“ Malo mori quam foedari!” 
Major vis amoris est. 


Nimis blandus dolor ille! 
Una mors, quam brevis est! 
Cruciatus amo mille, 
Omnis poena levis est. 
Dulce mihi sauciari, 
Parva vis doloris est : 
* Malo mori quam foedari !” 
Major vis amoris est. 


To the loving sou] ’tis nought. 
Swect to me is dissolution, 


Geutle is the stroke of pain: 


“ Better death than foul pollution ! 
Love shall triunaph—Love shall reign. 


Far too soft are pain and anguish! 
Death is but a short, dark night! 
*Mid a thousand woes I languish, 
Still I find my suffering light. 
Sweet to me is dissolution, 


sentle is the stroke of pain: 


‘“‘ Better death than sin’s pollution !” 
Love shall triumph—Love shall reign. * 


'N. Y. Evening Post, March 25, 1875. 
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PRUDENTIUS. 


Aurelius Clemens Prudentius was born at Saragossa in Spain, 


A. D., 384. 


Barth calls him “ Poeta eximius ;’ 


> and Bentley 


styles him, “the Horace and Virgil of the Christians.” His 
finest work is a funeral hymn from his tenth Cathamerinon. Of 


this hymn Barth speaks, 
“the crowning glory of the poetry of Prudentius.” 


into German: 


as“ plane divinum ;” 


and Trench, as 
Translated 


Hort auf mit Trauern und Klagen, 


it has become the favorite funeral hymn of Protestant Germany. 


IN EXSEQUIIS. 


Jam meesta quiesce querela, 
Lavrymas suspendite, matres! 
Nullus sua pignora plangat: 


Mors heec reparatio vite est. 


Quidnam sibi saxa cavata, 
Quid pulchra volunt monumenta ? 
Res quod nisi creditur ilkis 


Non mortua, sed data somno. 


Nam quod requiescere corpus 
Vacuum sine mente videmus, 
Spatium breve restat, ut alti 
Repetat collegia sensus. 


Venient cito seecula, quum jam, 
Socius calor ossa revisat, 
Animataque sanguine vivo 
Habitacula pristina gestet. 


Que pigra cadavera pridem 
Tumulis putrefacta jacebant, 
Volucres rapientur in auras, 
Animas comitata priores. 


Sic semina sicea virescunt 
Jam mortua jamque sepulta, 
Que reddita cespite ab imo 
Veteres meditantur aristas. 


FOR FUNERALS. 


Now cease every sad lamentation, 
And dry, weeping mothers, cach tear! 
This death is but life’s renovation ; 


Let none mourn their pledges tho’ dear. 


Oh! why these carved stones are ye heaping? 
Or why by fair sepulchres weep ? 
The treasure ye trust to their keeping 


Is not lost in death, but asleep. 


The body, now stripped of its spirit, 
Seems lifeless and dead to the eye; 
But soon its fair soul shall inherit 


That body, made meet for the sky. 


The ages fly swiftly, still bringing 
The hour heat revisits this frame ; 
When currents of blood, warmly springing, 


Shall kindle anew life’s bright flame. 


The corpse, which once mouldered and perished 
In darkness and death and despair, 
Now, joined to the spirit it cherished, 


Shall soar like a bird in the air. 


The seeds which we sow in our sorrow, 
Though withered and dead they appear, 
Bloom forth on the harvest's bright morrow, 


And yield the full corn in the ear. 
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Nunc suscipe, terra, fovendum, 
Gremioque hune concipe molli! 
Hominis tibi membra sequestro, 
Generosa et fragmina credo. 


Anime fuit hac domus olim 
Factoris ab ore create ; 
Fervens habitavit in istis 
Sapientia principe Christo. 
Tu depositum tege corpus ! 
Non immemor ille requiret 


Sua munera fictor et auctor 
Propriique znigmate vultus. 


Veniant modo tempora justa, 


Quum spem Deus impleat omnem ; 


Reddas patefacta necesse est, 
Qualem tibi trado figuram. 


Non, si cariosa vetustas 
Dissolverit ossa favillis, 
Fueritque cinisculus arens 
Minimi mensura pugilli; 


Nec, si vaga flamina et aure, 
Vacuum per inane volantes, 
Tulerint cum pulvere nervos, 
Hominem periisse licebit. 


Sed dum resolubile corpus 
Revocas, Deus, atque reformas, 
Quanam regione jubebis 
Animam requiescere puram ? 


Gremio senis addita sancti 
Recubabit, ut est Eleazar,' 
Quem floribus undique septum 
Dives procul aspicit ardens. 


Sequimur tua dicta, Redemptor. 
Quibus atra morte triumphans, 
Tua per vestigia mandas 


Socium crucis ire latronum. 


Patet ecce fidelibus ampli 
Via lucida jam Paradisi, 
Licet et nemus illud adire 


Homini quod ademerat anguis. 


O earth, on thy soft bosom cherish 

The precious remains, which we give! 
And suffer no member to perish 

Of him, who in glory shall live. 


For here in this mansion immortal 
A soul dwelt, inspired from above ; 
Here passed through this beautiful portal 
Christ's wisdom and glory and love. 


Then shelter the body now given! 
For God not unmindful will be, 

But down from the mansions of Heaven 
Shall come His own Likeness to see. 


The day of just judgment draws nearer, 
When God every hope shall fulfil ; 
And thou must restore brighter, clearer, 

The form given now to thy will. 


What if the decay of long ages 
Should mingle these bones with the sand, 
And that, which our love now engages, 
Should shrink to the grasp of a hand? 


What if wandering flames and swift breezes 
Should bear it aloft through the sky? 

The day of just doom all releases— 
God’s Image shall never more die! 


But while this dead body is lying, 
O God, to be formed by Thy hand, 
What Paradise art Thou supplying, 
Where pure souls can find a fair land ? 


In the bosom, with just Eleazar, 
Of the holy old man they shall lie; 
While Dives, an agonized gazer, 
For the flowers of God’s garden shall sigh. 


Redeemer, we follow Thy saying, 

When conqu’ring dark death in Thy strife, 
Thon badest the thief, to Thee praying, 

To tread in Thy footsteps to life. 


Lo! now to the faithful victorious, 
The bright road to Paradise runs; 

We enter'that garden all-glorious 
The serpent once closed to God's 





‘i.e. Lazarus. Vide, Tertullian. 
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Nos tecta fovebimus ossa Then cover this form, ne’er to perish, 
Violis et fronde frequente, With violets and leaves of the grove; 
Titulumque et frigida saxa While o’er the cold stones, that we cherish, 


Liquido spargemus odore. We sprinkle sweet odors of love. 








There are many German translations of this hymn by Bassler, 
Knapp, Kénigsfeld, Puchta, Weiss and others. There is a very 
good one by Dr. Scuarr, (Gesangbuch, No. 968), 
Schweige, bange Trauerklage. 
There are English translations by: 
Mrs. Cuartes, Christian Life in Song, p. 110, (the whole hymn), 
Ah! hush now your mournful complainings ; 
A. L. P., in People’s Hymnal, No. 379, (a beautiful fragment.) 
Be silent, O sad lamentation ; 
Dr. E. A. Wasusurn, Christ in Song, 638. 
No more, ah, no more sad complaining ; 
E. Caswatt, Christ in Song, p. 635, 
Cease, ye tearful mourners, thus your hearts to rend ; 
and Miss C. Winkworrtu, in Bunsen’s Gesangbuch, No. 288, 
Oh weep not, mourn not, over this bier ! 
Another hymn of Prudentius is well known to those who use 
our Hymnal, as No. 853, in Dr. NEavr’s translation : 
The winged herald of the day 


Proclaims the morn’s approaching ray : 





AD GALLI CANTUM. ON THE COCK CROWING. 


Ales, diei nuntius, A bird, the harbinger of day 

Lucem propinquam precinit; Proclaims the near approach of light; 
Nos excitator mentium So Christ, our minds from sin away, 
Jam Christus ad vitam vocat. Now calls to life and glory bright. 









“ Auferte,” clamat “ lectulos, “Take up your downy beds,” He cries, 
Aegros, soporos, desides, ‘Where sickness, sloth and lust appear; 
Castique recti ac sobrii: Sober, serene and chaste, arise 


Vigilate: jam sum proximus!” To watch, for I, the Lord am near!” 







Jesum ciamus vocibus, To Jesus we in grief draw nigh, 
Flentes, precantes, sobrii: Sober and prayerful, still we weep: 
Intenta supplicatio Our earnest, agonizing cry 


Dormire cor mundum vetat. Forbids the chastened heart to sleep. 
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Dispel, O Christ, our sleep within, 
And burst the bonds of guilt’s dark night; 
Absolve us from our former sin, 


Tu, Christe somnum disjice ; 
Tu rumpe noctis vincula ; 
Tu solve peccatum vetus, 


Novumque lumen ingere! And pour new glory on our sight! ? 


Other English translations are in Hymns of the Ages, Vol. I. 
p. 14, 
Now, while the herald bird of day ; 


and by Miss Hittwovsr, (M. H., p. 11), 
The herald cock, with cheery note. 


SEDULIUS. 


was a priest of Irish birth; who lived in Italy under Theodosius 


the Great, in the fifth century. A few of his hymns have 
come down to us. Among them this: 


DE EPIPHANIA DOMINI. 


Herodes, hostis impie, 
Christum venire quid times ? 
Non eripit mortalia, 

Qui regna dat coelestia ; 


Ibant Magi, quam viderent 
Stellam sequentes preeviam : 
Lumen requirunt lumine, 
Deum fatentur munere. 


Caterva matrum personat, 
Collisa deflens pignora; 
Quorum tyrannus millia 
Christo sacravit victimam. 


Lavacra puri gurgitis 
Ceelestis agnus attigit : 
Peccata, que non detulit. 
Nos abluendo sustulit. 


Miraculis dedit fidem 
Habere se Deum patrem: 
Infirma sanans corpora, 
Resuscitans cadavera. 


EPIPHANY HYMN. 


O Herod, impious enemy ! 

Why dost thou fear the Lord to see? 
He struggles not for things that die, 
Who gives celestial realms on high. 


The Magi, when they saw its ray, 
Followed the star that led their way: 
True Light by its true light they sought, 
And God confessed, by gifts they brought. 


A multitude of mothers mourn 

Their pledges from the cradle torn; 
Slain by a cruel tyrant’s hand, 

That Christ might perish from the land. 


Within the pure and cleansing flood 
The heavenly Lamb in glory stood: 
That He, who bore no taint of sin, 
Migkt make and keep us pure within. 


His miracles of merey prove 

Him offspring of His Father’s Love: 
He to the sick fresh vigor gives, 
The dead obeys His voice and lives. 





Evening Post, March 25, 1875. 
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Novum genus potentia: New power in Jesus is revealed : 
Aque rubescunt hydriz, The urns of water blushing yield, 
Vinumque jussa fundere The wave obeys the Word Divine, 
Mutavit unda originem. And changes into ruddy wine. 


There is an old German translation by LurHer, 
Was firchst du Feind Herodes sehr ; 
and an English version in Mant’s Ancient Hymns, p. 77. I know 
of but one other English translation, that of Dr. Neate, People’s 
Hymnal, No. 43, 
Why, impious Herod, vainly fear ; 
with some alterations in Hymns Ancient and Modern, No. 60, 
Why doth that impious Herod fear ? 
The first verse of this hymn was curiously used against the 
hierarchy of the Roman Catholic Church by the Freemasons of 
Cuba, a year or two since. 


VENANTIUS FORTUNATUS. 


The interesting and romantic career of this “ last of the Latin 
verse writers, or first of the troubadours ” is in strange contrast 
with the hymns, which he gave to the Church. Venantius Hon- 
orius Clementianus Fortunatus was born at Treviso, in Italy, 
A. D., 530. Out of friendship to Queen Radegunda, he settled at 


Poictiers in Gaul, where he was made Priest, consecrated as Bishop, 
(595), and died about the year 609. 


I have selected for translation his hymn, 


DE PASSIONE CHRISTI. 


It is in our Hymnal, (Neale’s version, improved in Hymns 
Ancient and Modern,) No. 79, 
The Royal Banners forward go, 
The Cross, shines forth in mystic glow. 
Dr. Neace’s own rendering is unfortunately weak, e. g. 
—‘O Tree of Beauty, Tree of light ! 
O Tree with royal purple dight !” and, 


—“ Amidst the nations Gov saith he.” 
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The hymn is sung in the R. C. Church on Good Friday, as a 
processional, when the Sacrament is brought back to the Altar. 
It ranks as one of “ The Seven great Hymns of the Medizeval (?) 


Church.” 


DE PASSIONE CHRISTI. 


Vexilla regis prodeunt, 
Fulget crucis mysterium, 
Quo carne carnis conditor 
Suspensus est patibulo. 


Qui vulneratus insuper 
Mucrone diro lances, 

Ut nos lavaret crimine 
Manavit unda et sanguine. 


Impleta sunt, qu concinit 
David fideli carmine, 
Dicens: In nationibus 
Regnabit a ligno Deus! 


Arbor decora et fulgida, 
Ornata regis purpura, 

Electa digno stipite 

Tam sancta membra tangere! 


Beata, cujus brachiis 
Pretium pependit seculi ; 
Statera facta corporis 
Preedamque tulit tartari. 


Aroma [undis cortice, 
Vincis saporem nectaris, 
Tucunda fructu fertili, 
Plaudis triumpho nobili. 


Salve ara, salve victima, 

De passionis gloria: 

Qua vita mortem pertulit, 
Et morte vitam reddidit! 


O crux ave, spes unica, 
Hoc passionis tempore, 
Piis adauge gratiam, 

Reisque dele crimina! 


ON THE SUFFERING OF CHRIST, 


Forth come the banners of the King ; 
Bright shines the Cross’s mystery. 
In flesh its Maker suffering 
Hangs guiltless cn the fatal tree. 


Deep wounded by the cruel spear, 
Flows from His holy sidea flood 

To wash us from our guilt and fear, 
Cleansed by the water and the blood. 


Fulfilled is now that faithful word 
Which David sang in mystery: 

Amid the nations, God the Lord 
Shall reign in triumph from the Tree! 


O Tree so fair and gleaming bright, 
Adorned with purple of a King, 
Elected to possess the right 
That sacred limbs to thee should cling! 


Blest Tree, upon whose branches hung 
The Ransom of the universe, 

To death the price of sin He flung, 
And spoiled hell of its prey and curse. 


The fragrance of thy goodly frame 
Surpasseth nectar of the earth ; 

Sweet is thy fruit and fair thy fame— 
Triumphant in thy noble birth. 


Hail. altar! hail, Thou Victim King, 
In glory of Thy Passion’s crown: 
Thy Life destroyed Death's bitter sting ; 
Thy death brought Life eternal down! 


Hail, Cross, our only hope and trust! 
Now, in this blessed Passion’s hour, 

Bring grace and mercy to tle just, 
And blot out all transgression’s power! ' 
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Other English translations are by : 
Mrs. Cnartes, Christian Life in Song, p. 131, 
The Banner of the King goes forth}; 

Epw. Caswatt, in Lyra Catholica, and R. C. books of devotion, 
Forth comes the Standard of the King ; 

Bisnor J. Wixi1aMs, (spirited, but free), Christ in Song, p. 161. 
Forth flames the Standard of our King ; 

and Arraur Sutiivan’s Church Hymns, No. 118, (fragmentary), 

The Royal Banner is unfurled. 


S. GREGORY THE GREAT, 


Whose memory should be dear to all Christians of English de- 
scent, because of his zeal for the conversion of the Saxons; and 


to the lovers of true church music, who delight in the Gregorian 


chants, which he arranged—was born about A. D. 550, of an illus- 
trious Roman family. He died Bishop of Rome, A. D. 604. 
1 have selected several of his hymns for translation. 


IN QUADRAGESIMA. IN LENT. 


Audi, benigne conditor, Kind Maker of the world, now hear 
Nostras preces cum fletibus, The prayers, which to Thy throne we raise ; 
In hoe sacro jejunio Poured forth with many a bitter tear 


Fusas quadragenario. In this blest fast of forty days. 


Scrutator alme cordium Dear Searcher of the human heart, 
Infirma te scis virium, Thou know’st the weakness of our power ; 
Ad te reversis exhibe Thy pardoning grace to us impart, 


Remissionis gratiam. Returned to Thee in sorrow’s hour. 


Multum quidem peccavimus, Much have we sinned—we own our shame, 
Sed parce confitentibus ; But spare the souls, that guilt confess: 
Ad laudem tui nominis And to the glory of Thy Name 


Confer medelam languidis. Our languid hearts restore and bless. 


Sic corpus extra conteri And as the body mortified 
Dona per abstinentiam, By abstinence, keeps holy time ; 
Jejunet ut mens sobria So let the sober soul abide, 


A labe prorsus criminum. Fasting from every taint of crime. 


4 
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Other English translations are in Hymns of the Ages, vol. i., p. 54. 
Thou loving Maker of mankind ; 
Cuampers, People’s Hymnal, No. 62. 
O merciful Creator, hear ; 
Hymns Ancient and Modern, No. 75. 
O meretful Creator, hear ; 





To us in pity bow Thine ear ; 


and Drx’s Book of Hours, p. 60. 
O Maker of the world, give ear ! 


Several of S. Gregory’s hymns are written in that easy, flowing, 
graceful metre of Horace, known in prosody as a verse of three 


Sapphics and one Adonic. 


hymns. 


AD NOCTURNAM. 


Nocte surgentes vigilemus omnes, 


Semper in psalmis meditemur, atque 


Voce concordi Domino canamus 
Dulciter hymnos ! 


Ut pio regi pariter canentes 

Cum suis sanctis mereamur aulam 

Ingredi coeli simul et perennem 
Ducere vitam. 


Preestet hoc nobis Deitas beata 

Patris et Nati pariterque Sancti 

Spiritus, cujus resonat per omnem 
Gloria mundum. 


AD LAUDES. 


Ecce jam noctis tenuatur umbra, 

Lucis aurora rutilans coruscat, 

Nisibus totis rogitemus omnes 
Cunctipotentem. 


Ut Deus noster miseratus omnem 

Pellat angorem, tribuat salutem, 

Donet et nobis pietate patris 
Regna polorum. 


I give a translation of three short 


AT NIGHT. 


Let us by night arising watch for morning, 

Chanting our holy psalms till light is dawning, 

Singing to Christ, our hearts and voices joining, 
Hymns of sweet music! 


So to the King of Mercy ever singing, 
May we, with saints our joyful praises bringing, 
Enter Heaven’s courts, where songs are ever 


Through life eternal. ringing, 


Praise we the Godhead, blest thro’ endless ages, 
Father and Son, Whose love our love engages; 
And to the Spirit, Who all grief assuages, 

Be praise eternal. ? 


AT DAWN. 


Lo! now the shades of night are softly fading, 
Light’s golden dawn the crimson sky is shading, 
Let us then pray our Father, ever aiding, 

God the Almighty. 


That our Lord God would pity us while praying, 
Drive away grief, give safety, fear allaying, 
Grant the good gift, our trust in Him still staying, 


Of Life eternal. ? Praise we, ete. 
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DE EPIPHANIA. FOR EPIPHANY. 


Nuntium vobis fero de supernis, Tidings T bear to you from highest Heaven, 

Natus est Christus, dominator orbis, Christ hath been born, earth’s Lord to usis given 

In Bethlem Jude, veluti propheta In Bethlem Juda, as the prophets even 
Dixerat ante. Long since predicted. 


Hunc canit letus chorus angelorum, Him praise the joyful choirs of angels singing, 

Stella, declarat, veniunt Koi Stars show his advent—all the East is ringing— 

Principes dignum celebrare cultum, Princes adore with worthy rights, while bringing 
Mystica dona. Mystic devotions. 


Thus Deo,myrrham trocleten humando, Incense to God,and myrrh for Man’s embalming, 
Bracteas regi chryseas tulere, Plates for the King, of gold, most fair and 
Dum colunt unum, meminere trino charming ; 
Tres dare terna. One Lord they worship, still Three Persons 
psalming, 
With their gifts threefold. ' 


Other English translations are in Hymns of the Ages, vol. i 
pp- 9, 11. 
Let us arise and watch ere dawn of light. 
and Lo, fainter now lie spread the shades of night ; 
Miss Hitinowse, (M. H., pp. 14, 17.) 
In the silent night we rise and vigil keep, 
and Glad news, glad news from heaven to earth I bring ; 
Master’s Pocket Manual of Prayers, pp. 3, 4. 
Let us arise, and watch by night, And meditate always ; and 
Paler have grown the shades of night, And nearer dawns the day. 


See also Mant’s Ancient Hymns, and the Day Hours of the Church 
of England. p. 138. 


Lo! now the melting shades of night are ending. 


Among the anonymous hymns of this period, is one, which has 
found a place in our Hymnal, (No. 432,) and Hymns Ancient and 
Modern (No. 336), in a metre differing from that of the original : 
(by Elierton.) 


Sing Alleluia forth in duteous praise, 


O citizens of heaven ; and sweetly raise 


An endless Alleluia. 
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Its composition dates back to the fifth century, and it was in- 
tended for use in the Church at Septuagesima, or the week before. 


IN SEPTUAGESIMA. 


Alleluia piis edite laudibus 
Cives etherei, psallite suaviter 
Alleluia perenne. 


Hinc vos perpetui luminis accolas 
Assumet resonans hymniferis choris 
Allelnia perenne. 


Vos urbs eximia suscipiet Dei, 
Que letis resonans cantibus excitat 
Alleluia perenne. 


Felici reditu gaudia sumite, 
Reddentes Domino glorificum melos 
Alleluia perenne. 


Almum siderez jam patriz decus 
Victores capitis quo canor est jugis 
Alleluia perenne. 


Illine regis honor vocibns inclytis 
Jocundo reboat letoque carmine 
Alleluia perenne. 


Hoc fessis requies, hoc cibus et potus, 
Oblectans reduces, haustibus affluens, 
Alleluia perenne. 


-Nos te suavisonis conditor affatim 
Rerum carminibus laudeque pangimus 
Alleluia perenne. 


Te Christe celebrat gloria vocibus 
Nostris omnipotens ac tibi dicimus 
Alleluia perenne. 


TRANSLATION. 


Heaven’s Alleluia raise, in strains of pious praise ; 
Citizens of the sky, chant sweetly, joyfully, 
Alleluia forever. 


Where the Eternal Light flashes its radiance bright, 
Let hymning choirs rejoice, chanting with ceaseless voice 
Alleluia forever. 
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God’s city shall receive you, who His Word believe ; 


Where joyful anthems rise, echoing through the skies 


Alleluia forever. 


There, on your glad return, joy’s flame shall ever burn, 


Rendering to God on high glorious me!ody— 


Alleluia forever. 


Palms grace the victor’s hand in Heaven’s starry land; 
There joyful conquerors sing to Christ, their God and King, 
Alleluia forever. 


Honoring their Monarch’s name, joining in grand acclaim, 
Loudly the echo sounds to Heaveu’s remotest bounds, 


Alleluia forever. 


Here weary hearts find rest, here hungry souls are blest, 
Here heavenly waters gleam, thirsty ones drink the stream— 
Alleluia forever. 


Thee, who hast all things made, in glorious light arrayed, 


Our songs shall ever praise—Love’s sweetest chorus raise, 
Alleluia forever. 


Thee Christ we celebrate, King of celestial state :— 
Thou the Almighty art !—Sing we with voice and heart 
Alleluia forever. 


Other English translations are by Caamprrs, People’s Hymnal, 
No. 56. 
Alleluias sound ye in strains of heavenly laud ; 
and “ From the Mozarabic Breviary,” p. 613, 
Alleluia ! let the holy sounds of cheerful praises ring. 


A PARAPHRASE. 


Heaven’s Alleluia raise 

In strains of pious praise, 
With blest accord; 

Citizens of the sky, 

Chant sweetly, joyfully, 

Heaven’s own dear melody— 
Praise ye the Lord! 


Where the Eternal Light 
Flashes His radiance bright, 
Flaming abroad; 


Making melodious noise, 

Let hymning choirs rejoice, 

Chanting with ceaseless voice, 
Praise ye the Lord! 


God’s city shall receive 
You, who His truth believe, 
Trusting His Word; 

There joyful songs arise, 
Ever the echo flies, 
Ringing through Paradise, 
Praise ye the Lord! 
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There, at your glad return, 
Joy’s flame shall ever burn, 
Hope’s rich reward ; 
Rendering to God on high 
Songs of sweet melody, 
Ever with angels cry, 
Praise ye the Lord! 


Palms grace the victor’s hand 


Still shall that chant resound 

To glory’s utmost bound, 

Pealing with thunder’s sound, 
Praise ye the Lord! 


Here weary hearts find rest, 
Here hungry souls are blest, 
Here bliss is stored ; 

Lit by the Godhead’s beam, 


In that celestial Land ; 

Bound by Love's chord. 
Conquerors forever sing 
To Christ, their God and King— 
Loudly their anthems ring— 


Drirking Love’s crystal stream, 
Praise is their endless theme— 
Praise ye the Lord. 


To God, who all things made, 
In golden light arrayed, 
Our Faith hath soared ; 


Praise ye the Lord! 
Honoring their Monarch’s name, Him in our songs we praise, 
Swelling the grand acclaim To Him our chorus raise, . 
Heaven can afford ; Chanting through endless days, 


Praise ye the Lord! 


Thee, Christ, we celebrate, 
King of celestial state, 
Ever adored ! 
Thou the Almighty art— 
Never from Thee to part, 
Sing we with voice and heart, 
Praise ye the Lord! 


The limits of space forbid further extension of this article. In 


some future number of the Review I hope to be able to give a 
translation of S. Bernarp’s Rhythm in the metre of the original : 


These are the latest hours, now reign the evil powers, 
Let us be waking. 

Lo! in the eastern sky, comes the great Judge on high, 
Just vengeance taking. 

Nearer and nearer draws He who will try our cause, 
Rectitude showing; 

Sin’s strife to terminate, sad souls to liberate, 
Heaven's gifts bestowing. 


JOHN ANKETELL, 





THE CHURCH OF CHRIST IN ITS ESSENTIAL 
BEING. 


“ The visible Church of Christ,” as defined, with scientific pre- 
cision, in article XIX of Religion, is “a congregation of faith- 
ful men, in the which the pure word of God is preached, and the 
sacraments be duly ministered according to Christ’s ordinance, in 
all those things that of necessity are requisite to the same.” The 
first clause of the article, it will be observed, embodies a definition 
of the Chureh visible in its essence; the clauses following, as 
above quoted, further define or describe it by an enumeration of 
the notes or marks whereby it is identified. The definition proper 
of the Church in its essential being is alone the subject of this 
article, the “ notes ” may be considered in a future number. 

“The visible Church of Christ is a congregation of faithful 
men.” This is distinctively the Protestant definition, embodied 
as it is, for substance, in the confessions of all the churches of the 
Reformation. It is strictly also the logical definition, designating 
as it does the Church’s specific difference,—that, namely, in the 
Church’s being, which is ever-during and unchangeable, that 
which is the basis of its outward being, constituting it what 
it is “antecedently to the exhibition of its visible organic 
form.” In other words, it is a definition of the Chureh 
visible, not according to its phenomenal or apparent, but 
according to its ideal, which fs in truth also its real being. 
The title of the article, it will be observed, is “of the 
Chureh,” not as, in accordance with the now current use of 
terms, might be deemed more accurately descriptive: Of the 
visible Church. It has hence been hastily inferred that while the 
opening clause of the article relates to the Church in its essence, 
or real, internal, invisible being, the article taken as a whole, de- 
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scribes the Church considered as a visible organization, and as 
such necessarily, it is held, a mixed community.’ But to say 
nothing of the untenableness of this interpretation as involving an 
unheard-of double application of the defining term,— in one ap- 
plication of it standing for the truly believing only, in another 
application designating the professedly believing simply as such, 
—it must be rejected as inconsistent with the settled wsus loguendi 
of the compilers of our Confession. Nothing can be more evi- 
dent than that in the language of the framers of our Formularies, 
closely conformed as that language is to that of the New Testa- 
ment, “ the Church” and “ the visible Church” stand for one and 
the same concrete conception; the visible Church, in their con- 
ception of it, fully corresponding to its ideas as a body of true be- 
lievers, a community of real saints. 

Another class of interpreters, equally at fault in regard to the 
usage of the writers of the Reformation age, have rashly charged 
the article with ambiguity, or rather a confusion of meanings in 
the use of the word Church, finding in it, as they profess to do, an 
unconscious transition from the “ One Holy Catholic Church” to 
particular churches. The former, it is contended, cannot be de- 
scribed as “a congregation of faithful men,” since the words, 
taken literally, imply that there is one visible Church, and only 
one in the world; a doctrine which is directly opposed, it is af- 
firmed, to Scripture, and against which it was one of tlie professed 


purposes of our articles to place on record a protest. For it is of 


the church invisible only, it is maintained, that we are authorized 
to speak as ong, having no warrant, either in Scripture or in 
Protestant use, for predicating unity, oneness or exclusiveness, of 
the Church visible. 4 The visible Church,” therefore, it is insisted, 
is an expression, which involves a glaring solecism.’ Now it 
must be evident to those who have studied the subject with atten- 
tion, that this sweeping censure is founded on a misapprehension 
of the use of language consistently preserved in the writings of 
the Anglican Reformers. While it is plain that the description of 








? Bp. McIlvaine: True Temple. 


* Whately, Kingdom of Christ, p. 155. Litton on the Church, p. 48. 
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the Church in the XITXth article is more strictly applicable to a 
particular church, it is no less clear that if @ visible Church, com- 
posed of a plurality of local societies, may properly be defined as 
“a congregation of believers,” with equal propriety, in an ex- 
tended application, may the collective whole of such particular 
churches, that is to say, “the visible Church,” be defined in the 
same terms. 

To the same effect, and in words, if possible, yet more unmis- 
takable, speaks the Second Book of Homilies, in a well-known 
passage, which assigns to “‘ the trne Church,” expressly identified 
as that is with the Church Catholic, the notes, or characteristic 
external marks which belong to a visible body.“ The true Church 
is an universal congregation or fellowship of Christ’s faithtul and 
elect people, built upon the foundation of the apostles and proph- 
ets, Jesus Christ Himself being the Head corner-stone. And it 
hath always three notes or marks whereby it is known; pure and 
sound doctrine, the sacraments ministered according to Christ’s 
holy institution, and the right use of ecclesiastical discipline.” 
(Hom. xvi.) 

The term “ visible Church,” as applied in the article, it is thus 
plain, is simply descriptive of the true Church in its earthly es- 
sence, ‘*‘the Church militant,” in contradistinction, not to an 
invisible community extant upon earth, but to the Church in its 
supra-mundane being, the Church triumphant (so called), the body 
of the faithful departed. 

The question then: What is the essential nature of the Church 
of Christ in its earthly being ¢ is authoritatively settled by the defi- 
nition of “the visible Church,” with which the XI Xth article 
opens; and the true import of that definition is to be ascertained 
by determining the force of the defining terms, that which marks 
the Church’s differentia, namely, “ faithful men.” That the ex- 
pression as here employed, is to be understood in its strict and 
proper sense, its literal acceptation according to the usage of the 
New Testament, might seem almost too plain for formal proof. 
In the Protestant Confessions and the writings of the first Reform- 
ers, Anglican and Continental, the term fideles, translated “‘faith- 
fn! men” is uniformly used as the lexical equivalent of the word 
“ Saints ’—the spiritually sanctitied in Christ, living members of 


7) 
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His body mystical. Thus in the Homily above quoted, “the 
faithful ” are identified with the “ elect of God ;” and in the seventh 
article of the Augustana the word Sancti in the Latin copy is in 
the German rendered “faithful men” (gliubigen); while in the 
supplementary article on the Church in the same formulary (art. 
viii.) terms yet more definite are employed to express the same 
conception ; “the Church is properly a congregation of saints and 
the truly believing” (vere credentium). An expression of unmis- 
takable meaning here fitly replaces a term (fideles) which through 
long-continued Romish misapplication had become, not merely 
ambiguous, but devoid of all distinctive import. Still more pre- 
cise is the language of the Variata (1540), which explains the ex- 
pression by the Scriptural paraphrase, ‘‘ the members of Christ, 
that is, the saints who truly believe in Christ and obey Him.” To 
the same effect the VIIth article of the Helvetic confession: “The 
Church is anassembly of believers, called and gathered out of the 
world, a communion of all saints, of those, that is to say, who 
through the word and Holy Spirit truly know and rightly worship 
the true God, and by faith partake of all ‘the good things freely 
offered through Christ,—the saints and faithful men upon earth, 
sanctified by the blood of the Son of God.” 

The striking uniformity of statement on this point which marks 
the early Protestant confessions clearly points to a common origi- 
nal, and when we cume to compare the language of these venera- 
ble formularies with that of the New Testament, we cannot, I 
think, fail to discover that original in the Word of inspiration. 
A close inspection of those passages in the Gospels, the Apostolic 


history and epistles, in which the Church is named or alluded to, 


will be sufficient to convince all who are open to conviction, that 
the teaching of the inspired writers on this subject and that of the 
Protestant symbolical books of the Reformation age are one and 
the same. 


> we of course 


In appealing “ to the Law and to the Testimony,’ 
assign the first place to the direct, personal witness of the Lord 
Jesus Limself, as recorded by St. Matthew in these memorable 
words :—“ And I say also unto thee, that thou art Peter, and 
upon this rock I will build My Church.” 


Out of seventy-seven places in the writings of the more eminent 
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chnreh fathers who have commented on this text, in sixteen, we 
are told, is found that interpretation which explains the rock on 
which the Lord builds His Church, of Christ Himself; in seven- 
teen, that which interprets it of the person of Peter; while in no 
less than forty-four it is interpreted of Peter’s faith or confession. 
The majority of the older Protestant expositors adopt the view 
supported by the weight of patristic authority, so that this has 
come to be generally regarded as distinctively the Protestant in- 
terpretation. Since the post-reformation age, however, there has 
been a very general unanimity among biblical scholars in support 
of a modification of this exegesis, which, | am persuaded, the 


er part of the early fathers had more or less clearly in mind, 
better part of tl ly fathers had mor l learly in nd 


though they had not yet learned to give it clear and consistent ex- 
pression. It is this:—When the Lord puts to the Apostles the 
question: “ Whom do ye say that I am?” Simon Peter, in behalt 
of all, makes answer: “ Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living 
God.” This is recorded by the pen of inspiration as the first 
articulate utterance of a Christian confession, distinctively such— 
a confession of Jesus the Christ, in His Person and Mission, as 
God-man Mediator. As the first of the sons of men to make this 
contession, the first of all the Saviour’s followers openly to acknow- 
ledge Him in His true character as God incarnate tor man’s re- 
demption, the apostle Peter prominently stands fortii as the repre- 
sentative, not only of all the Apostles, or company of the Lord’s 
first immediate tollowers, but of all believers in all time, the whole 
community of Christian confessors—rur UniversaL Cuurcn. 
As such, he receives the blessing which tollows. It is in direct 
recognition ot this, his pre-eminent distinction, as the first Chris- 
tian confessor, the first, at once with the heart to believe, unto 
righteousness, and with the mouth to make confession unto salva- 
tion, that the Saviour pronounces upon him the solemn benedic- 
tion: Blessed art thou, Simon Bar-jona 4 for Slesh and blood 
hath not revealed it unto thee, but My Father which is in 
heaven. In receiving this blessing, as in making the confession 
which called it forth, the Apostle PETER is the representative ot 
the entire body of the faithful in Christ, for, of each individual 
believer in that innumerable company, from the first to the last 


born of Christ’s mystical members, may it be declared with no 
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less truth than of Simon Bar-jona, that the faith which unites 
him to Christ, and constitutes him a living member of His body, 
is no mere human product, but the result of a direct divine influ- 
ence, a spiritual and heavenly illumination. Yet while receiving 
the blessing in the name of all believers, as thus far representing 
all, it is not to be overlooked that Peter receives it, not without a 
special application to himself personally. So much indeed is ap- 
parent from the form in which the benediction is pronounced ; not, 
it will be observed, according to the analogy of the question pro- 
posed to the disciples in a body, viz., Whom say ve that I am? 
Blessed are ye, but—Blessed art rHou. And the ground of this 
special application can. be no other, as it seems to me, than the 
special favor divinely vouchsafed to Peter, that, viz., of precedence 
to all the other Apostles in having been chosen by the Father as 
the first to receive the revelation of His Son. Blessed art thou, 
not simply because of thy confession of Me, or thy faith confessed, 
nor because of the priority of thy confession; but because of thy 
election by the Father to be My tirst witness among men. 
Literally, and JZ also unto thee say, as if the Lord had said, 
“Thou, a frail son of Adam, hast confessed Me as made 
known to thee by direct divine illumination; in like man- 
ner do I, the Son of God, now declare and confess thee 
as actually being that which thou wast prophetically named by 
Me when first cailed to be My disciple (John i., 42.), that which 
thou art now constituted by living union with me, through faith: 
Thou art Peres, man oF Rock; Rock-like in thy character of 
witness to the Truth, as embodied in the Person of God manifest 
in the flesh. And on tuts Rock—not upon THEE, Simon, Son 
of Jona—born of the sinful flesh; but on ruts PRock-like man, 
“born of the Spirit,” a Son of God—ruis new man in Christ,— 
tirst among men openly confessing Me as the eternal Son of the 
living God, J will build My Church. The new name, repre- 
senting the new man in Christ, thus evidently denotes the personal 
position of Peter, in the future Church. The foundation of that 
building, as described by an apostle, is constituted of the “apostles 
and prophets, Jesus Christ Himself being the chief corner-stone” 
(Eph. ii., 20); and among these living foundation-stones Peter oc- 


cupies the first place. As he, and none other with him, was the 
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first to believe and confess “in the true, full and deep Christian 
meaning of faith and confession,” and, in that character of first 
confessor, was himself the first among the foundation-stones, 
joined in intimate union to the head corNER-stonE, (THE Rock in 
the infinitely higher sense, on which the living temple of God is 
founded, and thus, as we have seen, here stands forth as the repre- 
sentative of the future Church—true type according to the perfect 
limning of inspiration of the Church Militant. Even so this first 
of the Apostles, the first laid by the great Master Builder among 
the foundation stones, was the first to build (instrumentally), upon 
this foundation. To him was assigned the pre-eminent honor of 
inaugurating the new dispensation of the Spirit by the first public 
proclamation otf the finished work of redemption in Christ crucei- 
fied, risen, glorified. We have thus unfolded to us the import of 
the words that follow: “And on this rock I will build My Church.” 
The personal reference to Peter would thus seem too clear and 
pointed to be mistaken. To evade the force of the allusion, re- 
course is had to a distinction between the words in the original, 
translated Perer and Rock; that our Lord, in calling Simon a 
stone, designed merely to designate him, in common with the 
other apostles, a foundation-stone in thespiritual house, while by 
the change from Peter to Rock (zerpos to zetpa), he meant to 
point out Himserr, THE Rock, as the one sole foundation of His 
Church. To add to the plausibility of this exposition recourse is 
further had to the supposition that in the address to Simon Peter, 
after the words, Thou art Peter, Man of Rock—the Lord, 
altering His accent, or turning away from Peter, and pointing 
to Hiwsexr, or laying His hand upon His breast, continued : and 
on this rock—myseLr—T will build My Church. 

But not to insist upon the gratuitousness of such a supposition 
which may just as fairly be adduced for the opposite interpreta- 
tion—for if gesture and accent are to be taken into account, why 
may we not suppose that the Lord turned to the other Apostles, 
and pointed to Peter, to designate Aim as the object of a peculiar 
honor /—not, I say, to press so obvious a consideration, I would 
further ask, with Bishop Middleton’ :—“* What advantage is to be 
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gained by such a gloss, unless the meaning of the words—J will 
gwe unto THEE the keys—which immediately follow, can be 
evaded? Protestants in adopting it have betrayed unnecessary 
fears: there is no occasion to have recourse to violence.” 

That the direct reference to Peter has not met with universal 
recognition is, perhaps, due mainly to the change in the original of 
the masculine form, PETER, into the feminine, Rock, when the 
writer might, with perfect propriety, in the use of language, so 


far as we can perceive, have continued the use of the masculine : 
and upon this Perer I will build. 

The direct reference to Peter is supposed to leave this 
change unaccounted for. The truth, however, is that, on the con- 
trary, it is only on the supposition of such a reference, that the 
change in question is to be satisfactorily explained. For there is 


here a generalization, so to speak, of “ the individual Peter into 
the general Rook,” in view as Lanar expresses it, of “ the Petrine 
characteristic of the Church, viz., faithfulness of confession, as 
first distinctly exhibited by this Apostle. Hence the reference is 
here to Peter only in so tar as, by his confession, he identified him- 
self with Christ, and was the first to upbuild the Church by his 
testimony.” “ All this,” to adopt the pithy utterance of Brencet, 
“is said with perfect safety, for what has Rome to do with it?” 
Absolutely nothing! for “nothing can be further from any legiti- 
mate interpretation of the promise than the idea of a perpetual pri- 
macy in the successors of St. Peter ; the very notion of succession is 
precluded by the form ot the promise which relates to the person of 
PETER, and so far as it is a direct promise, PETER exclusively.” 
‘* That this is the simple and only interpretation is shown by the 
whole usage of the New Testament, in which not doctrines, nor 
confessions, but MEN are uniformly the prLLars and stoners of the 
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spiritual building. 











1 Alford 

‘It is gratifying to remark a good degree of unanimity in regard to the interpre- 
tation of this text among Protestant commentators of the last two centuries. As 
much may be said of the more judicious critical expositors of our own day. This 
consensus, earlier and later, is witnessed by the names of Cameron, Grotins, Ham- 
mond, Pool, Whitby, LeClerc, L’Enfant, S. Clarke, Bengel, Doddridge, Campbell, 
Kuinoel, Middleton, De Wette, Olshausen, Stier Meyer, Bloomtield, Barnes, Kadie, 
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To speak of any confession or form of words, however sacred, 
as a foundation or rock, would be completely at variance with the 
living representation of the New Testament. It is not any doc- 
trine concerning Christ, but Christ Himself that is spoken of as 
being in the highest and strictest sense the foundation of the 
Church (I. Cor., iii., 11), and so whenever the same figure is used 
to express the lower and earthly instruments of the establishment 
of God’s kingdom, it is not any teaching or system that is meant, 
but living human persons (Eph. ii., 20. Gal. ii., 9. Rev. xxi., 14).’ 

Returning from this partial digression, we are led to mark the 
form of the expression my Church, in the original literally or mr 
the Church. A seeming solecism, it may have been designed 


to bring out more clearly not only, as Wordsworth suggests, our 


Lord’s Supremacy against all other claims, but also and above this, 
the fact of the Church’s derivation of being from, and perpetuity 
of being ¢z Christ. Or me, not in the sense, simply, of belonging 
to Me as a purchased possession, but, as of My own being ; or ME, 
in Whom all the building, fitly framed together, groweth unto a 
holy temple in the Lord. 

Not only does the Lord thus designate the Church as of Him- 
self, He moreover declares Himself to be the sole builder of it :— 
I will build. As such He must needs Himself alone select and 
tashion the materials of which the building is constructed. Each 
several stone which goes to rear or beautify the rising temple must 
be chosen out and formed, fashioned, and fitted to its proper place 
by Him who planned the building, laid its foundation, and is carry- 
ing it forward to completion. Gon’s building, it must needs be, as 
such, divinely perfect, every part in keeping each with the other, 
and all the parts combining to form a symmetrical whole. Such 
is the description of it, at its first foundation, as recorded by the pen 
of inspiration. Zhe Lorn added to the Church daily such as should 





Alford, Owen, Crosby, Nast, D. Brown, Webster and Wilkinson, Whedon, Lange, 
Schaff. Lightfoot in the 17th century, and Wordsworth, acompanied by J. A Alex- 
ander in the 19th, constitute the signal exceptions. 

Such expositors as the pious Thomas Scott, and the laborious Adam Clarke belong 
to a separate class, reproducing, as they do, the reactionary view of the first Re- 
formers, which denies that primacy in any sense is here assigned to Peter. 
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be saved. It is “ thesaved” by union with Himself through faith, 
and “the saved” only, that the Divine Builder adds to His Church. 
Of such only, therefore, is His Church, properly speaking, com- 
posed. He speaks of it, moreover, as a futwre erection :—J will 
build. While naming Himself the sole builder, He contemplates 
the process of erection as yet to be begun, and declares that, from 
the beginning to the completion, from the laying of the first stone 
in the foundation, to the bringing forth of the head-stone, crown- 
ing the finished structure—the whole process of erection is ex- 
pressed in the one word—oixodounoc—ZT will build. So that the 
promise of the Saviour’s sole agency in the upbuilding of His 
Church—a promise now, as in all the ages past, since it was first 
pronounced, in course of fulfilment, and only to be fully aecomp- 
' lished at “ the revelation of the sons of God”—carries with it di- 
vine assurance of the truth, that the Church of Christ, at every 
period, and in all the stages of its existence upon earth, is con- 
stituted of the blessed company of the faithful in Christ, ** chosen 
of God before the foundation of the world, that they should be holy 
and without blame before Him in love.” 

This exposition is amply confirmed by the immediate context : 
And I will give unto thee the keys of the kingdom of heaven. The 
doctrine to be deduced from this part of the promise addressed to 
Peter, so far as it bears upon the point immediately before us, is 
specifically this, viz. :—that the Church, in its earthly essence, is 
not only, according tothe fundamental conception of it, a com- 
munity of true believers, but also, at the same time, the Institution 
upon earth, or visible organization, by means of which, according 
to the divinely established order, entrance is ordinarily—not with 
absolute exclusiveness—obtained into the kingdom of God. Or 
rather, the Church of Christ is (in terms) here represented as 
itself “the kingdom of heaven” in its earthly aspect. Strictly 
speaking, the terms,““Church” and “Kingdom of God,” are not, it is 
evident, synonymous or interchangeable, as they are not, in the 
New Testament, used as convertible, though the distinction be- 
tween them is not, in general, broadly preserved. Tle Gospel of 
Christ is thus designated “ the Gospel of the Kingdom,” not, the 
Gospel of the Church. To the ministry in the Church are com- 
mitted “the keys of the kingdom,” because the Church is the 
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visible organization through which, as I have said, entrance into 
the kingdom is ordinarily, by divine arrangement, secured. Christ 
builds upon Peter, the first confessor, not His kingdom, but His 
Church, which is the earthly form of the kingdom’s manifesta- 
tion. Still, in the passage before us, this distinction is not kept 
clearly in view. “The keys” belong to the building, and the 
building is the Church. The Church, therefore, as thus far identi - 
fied with the kingdom of heaven, must needs be a “ living tem- 
ple,” built up aspiritual house, of “lively stones” (I. Peter ii., 4), 
the kingdom of heaven in its earthly being, comprehending all the 
children ot God, heirs of the kingdom in its consummation. In 
full harmony with this exposition of these words of the Lord 
Jesus is the yet more explicit teaching of His first commissioned 
apostles. Summed up in brief, their doctrine of the Church is 
this :—The Lord chooses out of the mass of mankind the heirs of 
His kingdom, calling them by the preaching of the Word of Truth, 
“the washing of regeneration, and renewing of the Holy Ghost.” 
Of the body thus constituted a living organism Christ is the head, 
ach several one of its “many members” having its proper office 
exclusively its own, the office in every instance arising out of a 
special spiritual endowment. 
The Apostolic conception of the Church is further illustrated by 
the terms in which particular Churches are addressed in the Pau 


line Epistles. In no single instance is a local society of Christians 


addressed by the Apostle under the character of a mixed commu- 
nity. Churches are invariably addressed as homogeneous bodies, 
composed of—Saints and faithful in Christ, the beloved of God, 
the called according to His purpose, the sanctified in Christ Jesus;— 
and the arguments and exhortations, the warnings and rebukes 
addressed to them in their corporate capacity, as Churches of 
Christ, are, one and all, addressed to them under this character ; 
that is to say, pre-suppose their true discipleship. And yet more 
clearly, if possible, illustrating the same point, is the application 
to the Church visiblein the Apostolic writings of the descriptive 
title of “the Body of Christ.” “ Ye are the body of Christ,” 
writes St. Paul to the Church at Corinth, and members in par- 
tienlar—members severally of His body, of His flesh and of His 

\ceording to this striking representation, the Church in 
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its earthly being is really, and not in a figure merely, Christ’s 
Body, ‘“ not that which, in our glorified humanity, He personally 
bears, but that in which He, as the Christ of God, is manifested 
and glorified by spiritual organization. He is its head ; from Him 
comes its life ; in Him it is exalted ; and in it He is so witnessed 
to and glorified that it is, as an Apostle expressly names it, in 
the innermost reality, Hmsrr.” (I. Cor. xii., 12.) 

This Church, which is Christ’s body, is no mere ideal concep- 
tion, but a veritable concrete reality—the Church, that is to say, 
primarily in the reality of its earthly being. For it is thés, 
Church that, as the Apostle repeatedly affirms, a ministry of divine 


orders has been divinely established. For the edification of this 


Church God “gave some apostles, and some prophets, and some 
7 ’ ’ 


> and, as he assures us, He will continue to 


pastors and teachers ;’ 
give them until the Chureb shall have attained its perfect develop- 
ment—when the whole body of the saved in Christ shall have 
come “unto a perfect (or full grown) man, unto the measure of the 
stature of the fulness of Christ.” (Eph. iv., 4-13. I. Cor., xii. 
27-28.) 

To this view of the Apostolic doctrine of the Church in its 
earthly essence, we shali be challenged to meet objections protess- 
edly drawn from the text of the New Testament. A brief exam- 
ination of those objections will form the conclusion of this 
article. ; 

And first, it is objected that our exposition of the Apostolic 
doctrine is not borne out by the recorded character of some of the 
Apostolic churches. We are referred, for example, to the epistles, 
to the Church at Corinth, in which St. Paul rebukes the flagrant 
irregularities of a portion of its membership, and to the epistles 
to the seven churches in the Apocalypse, some of which are de- 
scribed as tolerating the grossest scandals, or as embracing in their 
communion men destitute of all claim to the Christian character. 

But this objection, however plausible, is plainly grounded on a 
misapprehension of the view to which it is ostensibly opposed. 
For when we affirm that “the Church” in the New Testament is 
uniformly to be understood as a community of true Christians ; 
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that the term is invariably applied to a body of professed believ- 
ers considered as really being what they outwardly profess to be, 
viz: ‘“‘ members of Christ,” in the proper sense of the expression, 
we do not mean to affirm that any particular church in the Apos- 
tolic age, in point of fact, ever fully realized this ideal ; or that it 
was believed by the Apostle who founded it, or who exercised chief 
pastorship over it, to have wholly escaped the intrusion of foreign 
elements. On the contrary, our statement is simply this: that 
according to the usage of the writers of the New Testament, the 
word Cuvrcu is uniformly taken in the one only general accepta- 
tion of a community of persons who believe in Christ with the heart, 
and make confession of Him with the mouth ; never in that of a 
body composed of believers and unbelievers; never in that of a 
Society consisting wholly or in part of the merely externally pro- 
Jessing, any more than in that of an invisible body ot real but 
non-professing Christians. Thus even in the Apocalyptic saluta- 
tions, to which particular reference is made in support of this ob- 
jection, the churches are collectively addressed in terms which 
admit of no other interpretation, viz., as composed of the loved 
ones of Christ, “* washed from” their * sins in His own blood,” 
made “ kings and priests unto God and His Father.” (¢. i. 4-6.) 
Hence it is reasonably interred that when, in these epistles, par- 
ticular individuals in the churches addressed are spoken of as im- 
penitent, unholy, “ not having the Spirit,” they are conteinplated 
as constituting no part of the Church properly so called, but as 
excrescenses upon it, or as a foreign element temporarily in con- 
tact with it, (in Augustinian phrase) iv it, not or it. Particular 
churches are, indeed, in a few instances, rebuked for tolerating in 
their communion open offenders, and exhorted to repentance for 
this particular delinquency ; threatened, too, that unless they re- 


pent, by exercising a self-purifying discipline, their candlestick 


shall be removed, or their very existence cease. But it is obvious 
that in all such cases, a broad line of demareation is drawn be- 
tween the Church itself and the wicked within her external en- 
closure, whom she is required promptly to separate from her com- 
munion, 

Neither is it implied in this definition of the Church that its in- 
dividual members are in all respects what they ought to be. On 
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the contrary, while justly named believers and saints, and the faith- 
ful in Christ, they are no less justly regarded as but impertectly 
representing the Christian ideal; as, many of them, “ babes in 
Christ,” some, to a greater or less extent, as the Apostle expresses 
it “carnal,” “ lukewarm,” “ weak in the faith,” some even “ ready 
to die.” Churches, it is evident, are to be viewed as, in this re- 
spect, subject to the same variety of influences as individual 
Christians. The same alternations of growth, and decline, and 
revival ; the same fluctuations of spiritual lite, like seasons of 
comparative lukewarmness or coldness, of torpor or of deadness, 
are to be predicated of each alike. And we are bound to apply 
to a particular church the same rule of charitable judgment that 
we are wont to apply to its individual members, a rule which 
evidently guided the first founders of the Church. The Apostles 
uniformly accept the profession of individual believers as a true 
profession, speaking to them and of them accordingly ; except 
indeed in those few instances recorded, in which the professed 
Christian had by open, persistent wrong-doing, put himself out of 
the pale of the Christian communion. In like manner, they ad- 
dress a local community of Christians as a true Church of Christ, 
a living member of His body-mystical ; and if, in any instance, it 
had come to light, that in its outward communion were to be 
found “ open evil livers,” endangering the purity or the life of 
the body, the Church is directed tv purge itself by their prompt 
excision. Such is the purport of the Lord’s injunction: Zedl it 
unto the Church. And such, as based on this, the Church’s fun- 
damental law of discipline, are the numerous Apostolic commands 
to the same effect: Purge out the old leaven; put away from 
yourselves that wicked person. Be ye not unequally yoked together 
with unbelievers. From such withdraw thyself. 

Again, and lastly, it will doubtless be objected to our exposition 
that it is in direct contradiction to the teaching of our Lord in the 
parable of Tur Tares or tHE Fretp. Here, we shall be told, the 


visible Church is undoubtedly described as composed of the good 


and the bad alike; the commingled wheat and tares growing up 
together in the same field, symbolizing, it is affirmed, the Chureh’s 
constituent elements as, demonstrably, of a mixed character. 

But that which is thus alleged as most conclusive against our 
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exposition, is itself, that very ‘‘sure word of prophecy” which we 
hold to be most conclusive in its support. 

It is really humiliating that in the clear light of our Lord’s 
own explanation, His teaching in this parable should have been 
so grossly misconceived, so grievously perverted. There is not 


here the space for an extended exposition of the parable ; but we 
can do no less, in justice to our subject, than meet the objection de- 


duced from it, by pointing out, as brietly as we may, its true bea - 
ing on the question under consideration. 

The main scope of the parable, it is obvious, is to set forth the 
state of the Church of Christ during the entire course of the pres- 
ent dispensation, as a state of comparative humiliation, of trial 
and conflict with opposing forces surrounding it, and antagonistic 
elements in close contact with it. It prophetically depicts the 
comparatively limited success of “ the Gospel of the Kingdom” in 
subduing the dominion of the wicked one; the co-existent and co- 
extensive development of the two antagonistic powers of good 
and evil in the world ; a state of trial for the Chureh destined to 
continue through the whole period of its earthly history, and to 
reach its culmination at the return of the Kingdom’s Lord. 

Now to those who accept the Saviour’s own emphatic statement, 
“ The field is the world,” in its obvious import, it must appear 
quite unaccountable that interpreters should have found in the 
commingled wheat and tares, growing up together in one field, 
the Lord’s chosen symbol of His Church. Unaccountable, be- 
cause “ the fieid” in which both grow together, is expressly de- 
clared by the Lerd himself to be the World—not (in terms) the 
Church, “the world,” that is to say, considered as the kingdom 
of the Son of Man upon earth. According to his own exposition, 
the Lord of the harvest seatters the good seed over the entire face 
of the habitable globe, the peopled earth—that very ‘‘ world ” in 
which—to its utmost limit—He has commanded the Gospel to be 
preached, i.e. His Kingdom. 

It is in this field of the world, then, that the “ good seed ” is 
sown, and wherever, over its whole vast extent, received into 
“ good ground,” it springs up as pure wheat, and grows and bears 
fruit, to be gathered in due season, into the garner. Now that it 
is by this product of the pure unmingled wheat that the Church 
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upon earth in its true being is here symbolized, seems the plain 
import of the Saviour’s explanation :—* The good seed, ruEsE”— 
as it isin the original with marked emphasis—* THEsE are the 
children of the Kingdom ; in other words, these constitute, collec- 
tively, roe Cuurcn, or Kingdom of heaven in its earthly essence. 
The distinction here thus broadly drawn, is clearly that between 


the Church in its essential being, and the world, “ the Kingdom of 


God” upon earth, and the kingdom of Satan ; both i the world, 
side by side, together. No such distinction is here recognized as 
that between the evil world, regarded as composed of tares alone, 
and the holy Church as composed of mingled tares and wheat— 
the world a homogeneous body, the Church a bipartite communi- 
ty of saints and worldlings, children of God and children of the 
evil one. Not a word of all this ; not even an allusion to the sup- 
posed necessary co-existence in the one Body of Christ of believ- 
ers and unbelievers. On the contrary, the distinction between the 
two, here drawn, is absolute,—the tares, one and all, root and stalk, 
belonging to the outside “ evil world ;” the wheat, and the wheat 
alone, belonging to the Cuurcu. 

The whole great field of the world, then, had been sown over, 
broad cast with “ the good seed ;” and yet, side by side, with the 
legitimate growth, appear the tares. Knowing, as they do, that 
their Lord had Himself sown the entire field, in all its parts, with 
a pure, unmingled grain, the servants look for a corresponding 
growth. ‘They look for it, moreover, not in any one particular 
spot, or in any enclosure set off from the field, but throughout 
the whole extent of the field itself ; that is to say, they expect to 
see the whole face of the inhabited globe covered with a growth 
of pure wheat ; and when they discover another and a noxious 
growth, they are naturally surprised and perplexed. They ex- 
pected, in other words divested of the figure, to witness the uni- 
versal reception of the Truth, the unlimited spread of “ the Gos- 
pel of the Kingdom ;” in a word they confidently expected to see 
the kingdom of heaven in its ideal conception at once established 
upon earth ; and when they behold the unmistakeable evidence of 
the counter reign of evil in the world, their disappointment and cha- 
grin find apt expression in the words of eager questioning: “ Sir, 
did’st not Thou sow good seed in Thy tield? From whence then 
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hath it tares?”” And when informed that this is the work of an 
enemy, they very naturally request permission to eradicate all 
traces of that malign agency out of the world: “ Will thou then 
that we go and gather them up ¢” 

The true import of this question would thus seem to be made 
plain from the drift of the preceding context. Let me briefly 
recapitulate: Zhe field is the Worup, not as taken in the sense of 
the mass of the ungodly, in contradistinction to the Church; but 
in the other well-known Scripture sense of the whole peopled 
earth ; whether viewed with reference to the limited period of its 
history during the Gospel dispensation, or in a wider application , 
with reference to the whole period of its duration, from the begin- 
ning to the end of time. It is obviously in this breadth of 
meaning that the “ world” is designated in the context, the King- 
dom of the Son of Man (verse 41), “the world” that is to say 
now, as in all the past, rightfully His kingdom; and in the future 
at the consummation of the age, fo be His, in actual and full and 
sole possession. (Matt. xxv: 31.) 

Thus while the parable in its strict and proper reference evi- 
dently relates to the development of the kingdom of God under 
the present dispensation, setting forth the aspect which it would 
present—its outward appearance, or its condition as apparent to 
the eye of man, yet in its widest scope it takes in the whole 
course of the world’s history, from the beginning to the final con- 
summation; at once looking back to the original sowing in the 
Adamic Paradise, and forward to the completion of the sowing, 
when “ the Gospel of the kingdom” shall have been “ preached in 
all the world for a witness unto all nations.” In this field of the 
whole peopled earth, sown throughout—in the successive ages of 
the world’s history—with the good seed of the Word, grows “ the 


wheat,” symbolizing “ the children of the kingdom,” 


composing 
collectively the Church of Christ upon earth. Intermingled with 
this legitimate growth appear the tares, representing “‘ the children 
of the Wicked One,” and composing, collectively, the kingdom of 
Satan. When the servants of the householder detect this alien 
growth, knowing, as they do, that their Lord had sowed the whole 
field over with the pure seed of wheat, they are naturally sur- 
prised and perplexed, when informed of its origen they no less 
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naturally, as faithful servants, crave permission to proceed at once 
to its extermination: ‘“ Wilt thou then that we go and gather 
them up?’ The true interpretation of these words, it is thus 
evident, is to be determined by the answer given to the question : 
who are “ the servants” of the householder? It is just at this 
point, unhappily, that the great body of expositors are at fault. 
So controlling has been the influence of a traditional interpreta- 
tion, that they have not even thought of entertaining this as a 
question ; taking it for granted, as they do, that ‘the servants ” 
of the householder represent the ministers of the visible Church. 

That this is a radical misconception, involving a denial of the 
truth of the Gospel on a vitally important question, will be appa- 
rent from the briefest statement of a numberof considerations, to 
which I now, in conclusion, ask a renewed attention. 

I. It will be observed, that in putting to their Lord the 
question, * Did’st not Thou sow good seed in thy field?’ The 
servants recognize their master’s sole agency in the matter. In the 
sowing of the good seed it is evident the servants had taken no 
part whatever. Hence they do not say, ‘ Did not we sow?” but 
“ did’st not Zhou ?” This is not the language of representatives 
of the Christian ministry. Regarded as such, it is wholly out of 
keeping with the analogy of Scripture. For throughout the New 
Testament ministers of the Word are uniformly spoken of as co- 
laborers with “the Lord of the harvest.” While the Church is 


represented as “* God’s husbandry,” its ministers are described as 
“ workers together with God,” the husbandman. © But of this there 
is nothing in the parable. It observes a profound silence in ref 
erence to any such co-workership. Everything of the kind is kept 
carefully out of sight. The householder is the sole sower of the 
field ; the sower of the good seed is the Son of Man, and He 
only. The servants, therefore, cannot in consistency with the 
usage of the sacred writers, be intended to represent the ministry 
in the Chureh visible. 

II. A further objection to this interpretation is found in the 
palpable incongruity involved in it. It supposes that Church offi- 
cers, themselves constituent members of the Church visible, con- 
sidered as a mixed community, and, as such, represented in the 
growth of commingled wheat and tares—and hence, many of them 
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themselves “ the children of the Wicked One,” “ hirelings, thieves 
and robbers,” commingled with the true shepherds— it supposes that 
these are here introduced as seeking to eradicate from the Church 
an element to which they themselves belong; of which, indeed, 
they —not seldom, alas !—form a conspicuous part. 

III. That the servants ‘cannot represent Church-officers is yet 
further evident, and it would seem conclusively evident, from the 
very significant fact, that in His own exposition of the parable, 
our Lord determines the application of every other point but this; 
the servants have no place in it. Now this remarkable omission 
were wholly unaccountable, if, while the servants who gather 
in the harvest, i. e. “ the reapers,” are expressly declared to denote 
angels from heaven, the servants who seek to anticipate the har- 
vest, are meant to represent the ministers of the Church upon 
earth. It would appear quite impossible, indeed, that a distinc- 
tion so exceedingly important as this should not have been promi- 
nently set forth. But on the supposition that no such distinction 
was intended, the omission is readily accounted for. The servants 
are not separately and distinctly named in the exposition, simply 
because they are not distinguished in the parable as a class from 
“ the reapers,” subsequently named. Both evidently belong to 
the same sphere of supra-mundane being, for no other than celes- 
tial intelligences could be supposed capable of performing the 
part assigned to the servants in the parable; that, namely, of tak- 
ing a survey, at a single view, of the whole “ field of the world,” 
the peopled globe! 

IV. A final consideration, absolutely precluding the interper- 
tation we oppose is, that it is in direct conflict with the explicit 
teaching ot Christ and His Apostles in reference to the maintenance 
of discipline in the Church. For if this interpretation be receiv- 
ed, no member of the Church, however contessedly unworthy, no 


“evil liver,” however “ notorious,” 


no open transgressor, however 
scandalous, can possibly be removed out of its communion! The 
rule as here laid down, is absolute :—‘‘ Let both grow together until 
the harvest.” This admits of no qualification. The exercise of 
discipline in the Church is thus utterly and forever precluded. And 
this, too, in the face of the fact that the formularies of every Pro- 
testant Church, without exception, expressly designate “* the due 
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exercise of ecclesiastical discipline” as an essential note, or charac- 
teristic mark of a true Church. 

The diversity of official title, “servants” and “ reapers” which 
may be alleged against this exposition, is fully accounted for in the 
fact that, when first introduced, the servants are represented as 
unoccupied. They merely declare their readiness to proceed at 
once to the performance of a work which they evidently regard as 
properly their own—to anticipate the discharge of a function in 
due time to be regularly assigned to them. Hence they are 
naturally designated by the general name of “servants.” But 
when represented as actually engaged in their proper labors in the 
field, at the time of harvest, they are appropriately named “ the 
reapers.” 

Now that which the “ servants” regard as their proper work, 
the gathering up of the tares out of their master’s field, is plainly 
no other than the work in due time to be performed by “ the reap- 
ers,” who are the angels ; that, viz., of “‘ gathering out of their 
Lord’s kingdom”—commensurate as that kingdom is with the 
universal earth—“ all things that offend, and that do iniquity.” 
When the servants, therefore, seek to do their work at once, they 
“an mean nothing else than to proceed, without delay, to eradicate 
all evil out of “the world,” by removing, as they suppose for 
ever, “the children of the Wicked One” out of their Lord’s 
kingdom upon earth, territorially co-extensive as that kingdom is, 
to their view, with the globe itself. But such an achievement as 
this, it is evident, could not have been proposed by beings ‘“ lower 
than the. angels,” for in no lower sphere of being than theirs are to 
be found the conditions requisite to its accomplishment. To in- 
troduce beings of such limited powers, such scant intelligence and 
puny arm, as the officers of the visible Church, proposing to exe- 


cute so high a commission, were an incongruity too flagrant to be 


ascribed to the pen of inspiration. 

Thus by the unforced interpretation of a single term, this im- 
portant passage of God’s word is rescued out of the hands of those 
spoilers of the Lord’s vineyard who would fain pervert it to the 
utter breaking down of the wall of separation between the Church 
and the world. For it is here, as is well known, that the 
enemies of scriptural purity in the Church militant have been 
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wont to entrench themselves, as in an impregnable strong-hold. 
That strange and motley host of papal zealots and protestant lati- 
tudinarians, and nominal Christians of every name, have been 
united as one man to destroy “ the ancient landmarks” of a Godly 
discipline, well-nigh whelming the Church in such a flood of 
worldliness that the Church and the world no longer appear as 
distinct communities. 

We have seen that the parable furnishes no ground whatever 
for any such abuse, having no reference to matters of Church dis- 
cipline ; every question of the kind being entirely foreign to its 
scope. 

In conclusion, the truth of our exposition is, if possible, yet 
more strongly established by the answer given to the servants :— 
“Nay, lest while ye gather up the tares, ye root up also the 
wheat with them.” The general drift of these words is plain: 
The wicked in the world—in the world, whether without or 
within the pale of the Church’s external communion—are to be 
spared in their wickedness for the sake of the righteous. Even as 
in the day of Sodom, if a single servant of God had been found 
in it, the doomed city had been spared ; so in the world, ‘‘the 
children of the wicked one” are not to be utterly cut off for the 
children of the kingdom’ssake. To say nothing ot higher provi- 
dential purposes in the permission of the co-existence in the world 
of the evil with the good, such as must occur to every reflecting 
mind, it is evident, at a glance, that the interests, secular or social, 
of the two classes, are so intimately united, the temporal weal and 
woe of the just and the unjust are so indissolubly bound up to- 
gether that the destruction of the one must necessarily involve 
irreparable loss to the other. Both, therefore, are to continue 
living in the world, side by side together, until the consummation 
of the age, the long looked for inauguration of a new economy, 
when a full and final separation will be made. 

In full harmony with this exposition is the analogy of the scrip- 
ture teaching in reference to the earthly ministry of “the angels,” 
and their relation to the Church militant. They are described as 
God’s “ servants,” by eminence, made by Him swift as the winds 
to “do His pleasure,” resistless as the thunder-bolt “to fulfil 


His commandment ;” as ‘ ministering spirits” sent forth for min- 
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istration in behalf of the heirs of salvation; as deeply interested 
in all that concerns God’s kingdom upon earth ; as earnestly de- 
siring to look into its mysteries; as with the Church militant and 
triumphant together forming one communion of fellowship in the 
exalted Head, Who is also “ Head over all things to the Church, 
which is His body, the fulness of Him that filleth all in all.” 
Such, in briet, is the teaching of this parable, in its direct bear- 


ing onthe great question of the Church’s essential constitution. 


So far from affording a semblance of support to that conception of 
the Church which defines it according to its external characteris- 
tics, this portion of the divine testimony in that which, above all 
others, most conclusively establishes that definition of the Church 
which carries with it, ror us of this Church, the authority of the 
Church itself. 

J. J. McKELHINNEY. 





MAN AND BEAST. 


The last two acts of creative power were the brute-creation and 
the human race. Man and beast!—So near and yet so far apart. 
Science, just at present, busies itself with the problem of our rela- 
tion to the animal world more than with any other, and it is at 
just this point that the skepticism of the day makes its fiercest 
assault on religion and the church. The morbid thought of Solo- 
man is wrested from its connection, and we are assured that, 


o 
literally, ‘“‘a man hath no pre-eminence above a beast.” 


It is the purpose of this article, 

I. To point out some of the manifold differences between the 
human race and the other animals. 

II. Then we will ask ourselves the question, “can these two 
by any processes of progression or development become merged 
at last in one and the same race of creatures?” In other words, 
‘can an animal ever become a man ¢” 

III. And, finally, it will not be difficult to show, even if it be 
proved that man does not essentially differ from the brute-creation, 
—that this fact can not inconvenience our individuality in the 
least, and does not make, in the slightest degree, against the im- 
mortality of the soul. 

First, then, as to some of the manifest differences between us and 
the beast of the field. We are accustomed, for example, to desig- 
nate the principle by which animals act by the name of “ Instinct,” 
while to man, alone, we assign the faculty of “ Reason.” Now 
these two guiding powers lead to the same end but they differ 
wholly in their character. Animals have ‘‘ memory,” it is true, 
and may be said to “recollect.” They have “‘ knowledge,” too, 
but not “comprehension.” They never “ understand” anything, 
—the ‘‘ whys” and the “ wherefores” of it. If they could, they 
would rise successively, as man does, higher and higher in their 
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knowledge, and would at last obtain a moral state. A dog knows 
about as much at one period of his life as at another. His knowl- 
edge does not accumulate; which shows that it is not knowledge 
at all in our sense of the word ; it is only instinct. 

It is well, in such a discussion, to observe the exact meaning of 
words, and to beware lest in asserting one truth we deny another. 
Animals have “consciousness,” but not “self-consciousness.” 
A cat, for instance, never says to itself “‘ Now that is a man; that 
is a horse; that is a bird; I am a cat,—distinguishing between its 
own self and other objects (the Ego and non Ego). If the hog, 
wallowing in his mire, could for one moment say, “Now lama 
hog,” then in an instant he would become a man. But without 
plunging into the fine discriminations of German theologians with 
regard to the “Geist” and “ Seele,” (which best mark, perhaps, 
the difference between mankind and the brute) let us return a little 
and point out a few illustrations of the practical working of these 
principles, “ instinct”? and “ reason.” 

The former is blind, and is in no way the result of thougit or 
design. Its action is not premeditated. There is, for example, a 
species of butterfly which itself subsists upon the leaves of flowers 
but which always, just before it dies, deposits its eggs on the under- 
side of a cabbage leaf. Observe, in passing, that if placed upon 
the upper side the wind and rain would soon sweep them off. But 
why should this insect deposit its eggs upon a plant which it never 
consumes—upon the cabbage and not upon the rose? This appears 
a little later. These eggs are hatched, not as butterflies but as 
worms which subsist entirely upon cabbage leaves and abhor a 
rose. But how should the butterfly know this since it always 
dies before its eggs are hatched and never sees one of these worms, 
any more than it was seen by those from whence it sprang. For, 
what is equally remarkable, late in the summer these worms, their 
offspring, crawl up into barns and houses, fasten themselves to 
beams and rafters, and in the spring-time they shed the chrysalis 
and become butterflies, who in their turn will deposit their eggs 
upon the cabbage plant again. Once more the question returns 
upon us, and with redoubled force, “Why should these worms 
leave the cabbage where they were born? Why not attach them- 
selves to the under side of the leaf, and in due time, shed the 
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chrysalis there?” For the simple reason that late in the fall the 
cabbages are gathered in aud the chrysalis would be destroyed. 
But the worms could not have known this since they all die in the 
early autumn, before the cabbage plant matures. 

A thousand such instances as this prove conclusively that ani- 
mals are furnished with a faculty which differs widely from human 
reason, and that they act from another principle than that which 
impels man. Why jump at a conclusion in so important a matter ? 
If we see an animal and a man doing the same thing, we infer 
that they act from the same prompting. But we have no right to 
make such inference; that is our mistake. We see a cat pursuing 
a bird in the field; she approaches stealthily ; goes back a little, 
and then comes up behind a bush. If we judge the cat by our- 
seives, we say she had a design in this; we fancy that she reasoned 
thus to herself. “IJ think it will be better to get behind that bush. 
It will be safer than to go straight down, for Iam afraid the bird 
will see me, and then I shall lose the prey.” We think that 
because we act thus the cat must. Such, however, is not the fact, 
if we may believe the best judges. The cat approaches the bush 
instinctively and without a plan; without thought, just as one 
winks at a flash of lightning or a blow. 

We are vastly too prone to fill with a guess, the gap between 
human nature and the antics of the brute. It has sometimes been 
maintained that animals lacked nothing but the power of speech. 
Endowed with reason, their want of language, it is said, is the 
only thing which prevents them from developing into intelligent 
and rational beings. This position is most unfortunately taken, 
for there happens to be a pertinent case just at hand. It seems as 
though truth had set a trap for every shallow argument of 
unbelief. 

How is it with the parrot? It speaks, but only the few words 
it has learned by heart. This shows that the bird has no thoughts 
of its own. There is no man so stupid however, but he can 
express himself after a fashion ; which proves, says Descartes the 
French philosopher—who has been unjustly accused of atheism, 
and who was during his life time sadly persecuted on that account 
—which proves, says he, that the animals not only have less reason 
than man, but that they have none at all. 
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And, now, if all the wonderful dogs and cats we read about in 
the weekly story-papers, and whose antics are seized upon to show 
that animals have souls, if all these could speak, we repeat, we 
might expect the same result as that observed in the case of the 
parrot. 

So much for the manifest difference between the animals and 
man. But perhaps the partition is a fluctuating line, and we come 
to our second point and ask ourselves the question: ‘Can animals 
develop into men?” We hear agreat deal said in these days about 
what is called the “ Development Theory” and the “ Descent 
of Man.” A class of thinkers maintain, in effect, that man was 
once a monkey and roamed the woods. We are told that he acci- 
dentally learned the use of the muscles, by which the thumb is 
brought in contact with the forefinger, and that this led to all the 
subsequent improvements in the race. According to this hypothe- 
sis all animals have sprung from one common species, and circum- 
stances have been the sole agents in bringing about the diversity 
which we now observe. The hog and the giraffe, for instance, 
were originally the same animal. The swine living in a country 
where its food lay strewn about upon the earth stooping to reach 
it, gradually assumed its present form with its nose reaching nearly 
to the ground. The giraffe, however, its lot cast in tropical places, 
and forced to subsist upon the foliage of trees, by its constant 
reaching up, slowly lengthened out its neck to suit the need of its 
surroundings. 

It is by logic such as this that men have come to trace their 
own descent from monkeys. It would be an argument worthy of 
those who use it were we to say that the only plausibility of such a 
theory, lies in the fact that many of these men have succeeded so 
nearly in getting back where they came from. For what an 
amount of credulity it must require to believe a doctrine such as 
this. It exceeds that of the greatest religious enthusiast who ever 
lived; nay, of the wildest fanatic. No class of men are so credu- 
lous as those who are always prating about reason, and the atheist 
is the greatest bigot of them all. 


Young men. in particular, oftentimes fee! called upon to be the 
g : P ’ po 


champions of what are vainly called ‘‘new ideas.” But this 
“ Development Theory ” cannot claim to be either novel or pro- 
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gressive ; the doctrine is at least two thousand years old. One of 
the Jewish sects maintained it a long time before the Christian 
era, but it was ancient even then. It is in fact nothing but the 
old stew of Sadduceeism warmed over and served up again. 

People should not be alarmed at what is sometimes called the 
“tendency of the times.” There is positively nothing new under 
the sun. All the new forms of unbelief are as old as Satan,—the 
father of all lies, both in science and theology. In one of the 
books of the Chaldeans, (The Nabatean Agriculture) supposed to 
have been written 600 B. C., the same old battle between skepti- 
cism and faith is waged as fiercely as in our own times. It is easily 
understood why young people should be fascinated by that which 
shocks and startles ancient prejudices, but as men grow old and 
know the world, they are more inclined to seek the old ways and 
walk therein. The Radical, says some one, is only a young Con- 
servative. The Conservative is but an old Radical. 

In closing this head of our argument, we must briefly indicate 
what may be regarded as the keystone in all this controversy concern- 
ing the descent of man. This is the power of human development. 
No man is sunk so low that he may not be reclaimed and elevated. 
But not so the brute. It remains forever on the same level. It is 
not denied that we bave many things in common with the brute, 
such as appetites and passions, but we claim the power to rise 
higher than they ever can in the scale of being. The difference 
between a Hottentot and a gorilla, we are told, is slight. But the 
resemblance is only an apparent one. Is there a single instance 
where a gorilla has passed over into a man¢ The Hottentot is 
always susceptible of elevation and civilization, the gorilla is not. 

This theory of the development of animals does not stand the 
test of observation. History preserves no record of a time when 
dogs were less sagacious than they are to day. And if it is urged 
that immense periods of time are required for the change, we call 
attention to the fact that geology,—the testimony of the rocks 
through countless ages,—utterly fails to substantiate this hypoth- 
esis. If we examine the fossils, the petrified animals of the 
geological world, we do not find the slightest evidence that would 
sustain this theory. Through millions of years we fail to discover 
the least disposition on the part of one species, to pass over into 

5 
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another. Down to the granite core of the earth, we trace the fish 
that swim to day. The late Prof. Agassiz was a life long opponent 
of the theory of Mr. Darwin, which, already, has begun to lose 
its hold on the best minds among the scientists of the old world ; 
the writer of this bas frequently heard him arraign it in the most 
pronounced and unequivocal way. 

There remains a single point and we are done. 

If all that Darwin says is true, what then ¢ 

Suppose we grant that one and the same principle of life per- 
vades all nature, that the lowest form is a cell and the highest 
man himself; that between these, in ebb and flow, stands animated 
nature ; will it follow irresistibly that man has no assured existence, 
no pre-eminence above the brute? Must we then conclude that, 
at death, the plants, the animals, the human race are all merged at 
last, or slip off, as it were, into one stupendous sea of being? Is 
the universe alone immortal ? 

It is enough to say, in answer to these questions, that the 
Supreme Being preserves our conscious identity in this world, and 
will do it in the world to come. We, for our part, can not see 
that it would practically change our relations with the animals to 
know precisely what the theory of those relations is. Let it be 
what it may, the Providence which led us into this life and sustains 
us here, can be trusted to lead us safely out of it, and to take care 
of us when we get out. 

If it were plainly shown that man had been developed from the 
lower forms of life, we should only see in it a pledge of infinite 
progress and unending expansion in the myriad ages yet to come— 
a fore-gleam of our immortality. 

It may be the plan of the Divine Being to hold for a time in this 
world, as in a crucible, all the elements of animalism, which shall 
combine and at last foment a creature strong enough to wing its 


way to higher spheres of life, born upwards in its steady, onward, 
flight, by the breath of Him whose will is law,—in ceaseless prog- 


ress towards perfection. 
Let the result of this controversy, then, be what it will, “ the 
faith’ remains unchanged, for we are assured that in life and 


death,—in the one as well as in the other—“ we are the Lord’s.” 


JOHN EDGAR JOHNSON. 





THE CHURCH IN THE MARITIME PROVINCES 
OF CANADA. 


PAST, PRESENT AND FUTURE. 


There is, for many reasons, a peculiar interest connected with 
this subject. The Church has ever had regard for the “day of 
small things.” Places or people of small note among the 
nations, are often of the greatest importance to that Church, whose 
glory arises from Nazareth of Galilee. 

The circumstances under which this Church was founded in 
Asia Minor, Greece, and Europe, under the mission of St. Paul, 
afford room for the most careful investigation and often help to 
elucidate marked expressions in the Epistles, What would not 
the theologian be willing to give for a fuller or more authentic 
account of the first gospel missions, in the days of St. Paul, 
to that once little known Island, in that * far West, 


” 


the then 
abode of barbarism whence more than from any other place on 
earth, has gone forth the sound of the Church into all lands ! 

In a worldly point of view the countries named in this paper, 


are of comparatively little importance, yet the day may come 


when the Church in the dominion of Canada, the descendants of 
the honest, hardy inhabitants of her seaboard, will be ready to 
do a good part in extending a knowledge of the truth to distant 
countries. 

To what are, ut present, three Dioceses, of large extent, at- 
tention is now invited. That comprising Newfoundland, the 
coast of Labrador, and Bermuda; Nova Scotia including Prince 
Edward’s Island, and New Brunswick known as the Diocese ot 
Fredericton. 
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In the early history of the Church in the British colonial pos- 
sessions, there is one point worthy of attention. On the part of 
those in authority in the mother country, there was a prominent 
recognition of the claims of the Church, in striking contrast tothe 
policy of statesmen of the present day. A company was estab- 
lished in 1612, to form a colony at Bermuda. The following forms 
one of the clauses drawn up, and subscribed to by the members of 
the corporation. “ Ever to continue in that faith, into the which 
we were baptized in the Church of England, and to stand in 
defence of the same against all * * * deviating from the 
said word and faith.” About the same period Great Britain obtained 
possession of Newfoundland, and we find, among other instructions 
set forth by Lord Bacon, then chief in the government, the follow- 
ing passage. “The Church in those parts should agree with that 
which is settled in England, and be subordinate to some Bishop of 
this Realm.” It seems so strange that the necessity of sending out 
Bishops in charge of these infant churches was not at once provided 
for. 


In the year 1610, a company was formed for the trade of New- 
foundland and principally in the words of the royal patent, 


“For increase of the knowledge of the Omnipotent God, and the Propagation of 
the Christian Faith,” and it was stated in an address of one of the earliest mission- 
aries,—“ it is by a Plantation in Newfoundland, that the poor inhabitants of this 
country, may be reduced from barbarism to the knowledge of God and the light of 
His truth.” 


Under somewhat similar circumstances, about the same time the 
Church was first established in Bermuda. There was, however, 
this great difference. The tropical climate and scenery of this 
lovely Island formed a striking contrast to the forbidding features, 
the cold and fogs of Newfoundland, Emigrants of a higher class, 
apart from the purpose of trade, were ready to make Bermuda 
their future home. Its position too, as the Gibraltar of the West 
Indies, made it from an early period, what it is to day, a post of 
the first importance for the army and navy of Great Britain. 

The first settlers in Bermuda, solemnly bound themselves to the 
following declaration. 


“We do faithfully promise, and by these presents, solemnly bind ourselves ever- 
more to worship the one true and living God * * * and ever to continue in 


» 
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that faith into which we were baptized in the Church of England, and to stand in 
defence of the same, against all sectaries * * * dissenting from the said word 
and faith.” 


What might have been gained for the cause of Christ, had this 
spirit been fostered, and the Church been enabled to put forth all 
her strength from the first ! 

The distracted state of the empire, frequent wars, and more 
than all, the pursuit of gain on the part of the early traders left 
the Church in these colonies for many years sadly in the back- 
ground, Very little seems to have been done for the natives, and 
the Church barely kept an existence among the Europeans. In the 
year 1704, it is authentically stated, tbat, 


‘Newfoundland has several settlers of English, to the amount of several thou- 
sands, but no public exercise of religion except at St. John, where there is a 
congregation, but unable to subsist a minister.” 


The Province of Nova Scotia, then including that of New 
Brunswick, was in 1621, recognized by royal charter as belong- 
ing to the crown of Great Britain. As in former documents of a 


like character, the holy purpose regarding the establishment of 
the Church, is most prominent. Very little seems however to 
have been done in furtherance of these enactments. Yet they still 
bear witness to the claims of the colonies to the spiritual birth- 
right of the mother country. 

In the year 1749, a body of settlers was sent out to Nova Scotia 
under a company which provided for the support of missionaries 
and schoolmasters. A bard lot awaited these early pioneers. “Food,” 
writes one of these missionaries, in a very pinching time, “ food, 
I have but barely ; as to raiment, I am in great distress, for I re- 
ceive no additional benefits from the people here.” Those pious 
declarations in the royal charters were not it seems of much ben- 
efit in this poor man’s case. 

The earliest settlements in New Brunswick were by the French. 
The first missionary tour made in the Province by a clergyman of 
the Church of England, was in 1769. It is said that the Indians 
on the St. John river, ‘assembled, and at prayer they all knelt 
and behaved very devoutly.” It is terrible to think of the great 
wrong by which the Church of England has failed to gain the 
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aborigines of these Maritime Provinces. A rapid glance at the 
history before us shows how this was so. 

Up to the middle of the 18th century, say 130 years ago, the 
Church in these Dioceses does not present a hopeful picture. 
Various events were, however, ready now to work a favorable 
change. The original charters to companies were now assumed by 
the government, and in afew years, the different colonies were 
provided with representative forms of government. 

True to the old traditional feeling, the crown reserved to the 
Church, various tracts of land, which in many instances have since 
become valuable. But most of all, the existence and extension of 
the Church on this continent, is due to the establishment and 
blessed work of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel. No 
better history of the American Colonial Church, can be obtained 
than in the early reports of this Society. Never was there formed 
a nobler league of nobler men, than that of which it is said in 
their first report, [a portion of which is now before the wmiter,] the 
object is, “to recover the ground lost * * * in reducing 
all denominations into one fold, whether JewsorGentiles * * * 
England hath been too much wanting to herself in this great con- 
cern.” In this first report it is stated that grants have been made 
to missionaries to the Indians, to bring into the Church’s fold, such 
as those who form an important portion of the American Church 
in her Western Dioceses, and in that of Ontario. Grants at this 
time were made by the Society in aid of the Church in New York, 
and what are now leading cities and States. In many instances 
the work thus begun, often in a small way, laid the foundation of 
the present strongholds of the Church, and this work is gladly 
traced, and gratefully remembered by our brethren in the United 
States. 

One great draw-back as was urged so often upon the]government in 
England by the Colonial Church, ‘and reiterated by the Society, was 


the want of Bishops. This was one of the evils resulting from the 


union of Church and State, and the narrow views regarding the 
Church entertained by the statesmen of that time. It was not till 
the year 1787, that this great want was supplied. In that year the 
See of Nova Scotia was established, and Dr. C. Inglis was appointed 
the first Colonial Bishop. His Diocese included all that territory 
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to which the present article refers. The Diocese of Newfoundland 
was established in 1839, and that of Fredericton, comprising the 
Province of New Brunswick, in the year 1845. 

Some idea may be formed of the growth of the Church, when 
we are told that while 88 years ago there was one Colonial Bishop, 
there are now at least 40 Colonial, besides 12 missionary Bishops. 

That great revolution, which ended in the formation of the 
United States, was the means of a vast change in the Church in 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick. Large numbers of loyalists 
left their homes and came with their families, to these thinly 
inhabited coasts. They were, for the most part, members of the 
Church of England, and men of stern principle and much culture. 
Several clergymen were companions of these exiles, and were at 
once employed by the Society. In most instances they were men 
highly fitted for their trying duties. The son of the first Bishop, 
who succeeded to the office, informed the Society, that in less than 
60 years, he had seen the clergy in the Diocese of Nova Scotia 
increase from 5 to 50. In what is at present the Diocese of Fred- 
ericton, the Church obtained little foothold, till after the arrival of 
the loyalists. The French, members of the Church of Rome, had 
their own missionaries, who must have been zealous and laborious 
in bringing the native Indians into their communion. A work 
which the Church of England failed to do. 

With our present facilities for travelling, our railroads and steam- 
ers, we can form little idea of the hardships of the first missiona- 
ries in these countries. They had to make their way as best they 
might, along the coasts, by the shores of the rivers, or through the 
forest, from one settlement to another. Year by year, however, 
the prospect brightened. The report of the S. P. G., for 1803, is 
now before the writer. It speaks of the appointment of the Rev. 
Mr. Pidgeon, as missionary at Fredericton, now the cathedral city. 
The report tells us that Dr. Byles, missionary at St. John, now one 
of the most flourishing cities of the dominion, had baptized 62 


that year. He speaks of the decreasing influence of the dissenters 


in his mission. Mention is also made of duties performed, with 
much apparent success, at posts which are now prominent in the 
Diocese. One missionary writes of the intemperate zeal of the 
“New Lights,” which “at first had unsettled many of his parishioners, 
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but who were now returning to a sober sense of religion, and of 
their duty.” It is most worthy of notice that the number of bap- 
tisms in the infant state of the Church, is far greater in proportion 
than those reported at the present day. 

The hardships, incident to the state of the country, were increased 
to these first missionaries, by those who sought to draw off the 
members of the Church, to various systems of dissent. Families 
of churchmen, living in distant settlements, could but very seldom 
be reached by the over-worked clergyman, and at the present day, 
the effects of this are seen in the numbers of those hostile to that 
communion with which their parents were connected. 

The connection of the Church with the State, was in some 
respects, a hindrance to its advancement. It gave rise to much 
conflict in the Colonial legislatures, which was continued until 
the union was finally severed. 

While New Brunswick remained a portion of the Diocese of 
Nova Scotia, it received only four visits from the Bishop. These 
were of short duration, and only extended to the most important 
parishes. Churchmen of the present day, may look back to the 
times to which we now refer; to the bare ill-arranged Churches, 
only a few of which now remain; they hear or read of undue 
attention to order and ritual, but they would do well to remember the 
character of the work in which the clergy were thus engaged. 
Would they, who think themselves wiser and better than those 
who have gone before them, have submitted so patiently to such 
hardships, and have laid so well the foundations, on which we now 
are building ? 

In the year 1845, the first Bishop of Fredericton was consecra- 
ted. Soon after, the beloved Bishop Inglis was called to his rest, 
and was succeeded by the present Bishop of Nova Scotia. Bishop 
Feild was now in charge of the Diocese of Newfoundland. God, 
in His mercy, had thus called three learned zealous and devoted 
men to preside over this extensive portion of His Church. 

Now we arrive at a new era; we may be prepared for a favora- 
ble change, and also for encounter with new difficulties. The 
State had determined to leave the Church in the like position with 
other bodies of Christians. The Society in England intimated its 
determination not only to give no further aid to new missions, but 
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gradually to’ withdraw that already afforded. For its existence 
and extension the Church in these Dioceses was now, to a great 
degree, to depend on its own resources. This gave rise to the 
institution of Diocesan Church Societies, which called for the 
offerings and co-operation of every member of the Church. For 
many years, the work undertaken by these Societies, was slow and 
discouraging, and the most sanguine could hardly have anticipated 
the influence they exercise at the present time. That in the 
Diocese of Fredericton is now in its fortieth year. It originated in 
the wise foresight and good judgment of the late Archdeacon Coster, 
and takes precedence in point of time, of like institutions in the 
other Dioceses. 

But the time to which we now refer, was fraught with many diffi- 
culties. It was just the beginning of that movement, by which 
the Church in England was led to assume her distinctive position ; 
resulting in a greater regard for her ordinances, the restoration of 
her Churches, the erection of others more fitting for their sacred 
purpose, and new life in the great work of missions at home and 
abroad. Slowly but steadily this movement extended to the 
Colonial Church. It was met there with determined opposition. 
Conservative Church and a State churchmanship disliked all 
change, or what was called, innovation The movement was misun- 
derstood by shallow theologians. It disturbed the comfort and 
repose of the easy-going churchmen. But, the greatest difficulty 
of all, it raised the old popular, ‘“‘no popery” cry. Want of wis- 
dom and prudence in too many instances alarmed the timid. 
Those ignorant of or hostile to the Church’s claims and _ position, 
left no stone unturned in their bitter oppostion. Then the sad 
tidings came of defections to Rome, on the part of many of the 
first leaders in this movement. It was industriously contended, 
with great force on the popular mind, that any change from sloven- 
liness and neglect to more reverence in public worship, any attempt 
to conform to the teaching and rules of the Prayer-book, more rev- 
erent and frequent celebration of the Sacraments, any distinctive 
dogmatic church teaching, was most dangerous, to be watched and 
guarded against, especially by the Laity. Those who during the past 
thirty years have been asked to take an active part in the work of 
the Church in these}Dioceses, know well of the trials arising from 


9 
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the sources alluded to. Nor can the fact be disguised that, for a 
time, the onward progress of the Church was severely affected. 
Its new position did not suit the popular taste. ‘I'emporary 
strength and numbers were added to the various christian denom- 
inations. But the thoughtful observer, may see now clear indica- 
tions of a different state of feeling. A reaction is evident. Those 
faithful to the Church’s teaching, most prominent in seeking her 
good, foremost among whom have been the Bishops of these 
Dioceses, have pretty well lived down suspicion. Intelligent lay- 
men have studied out the subject for themselves. The like conclu- 
sion is every where being arrived at. The maintenance of the 
distinctive position of the Church is found to be the only safeguard 
against error on either side. Her creeds they have found firmly 
based on the facts of historv. Her doctrines they find, bear 
the test, better than those of any other branch of the Church, of 
universal tradition, from the earliest primitive ages. To bring this 
about, as far as it has gone, has required much labor, much teach- 
ing and great patience, and the blessed work is only just in its 
infancy. 

But with all the hindrances alluded to, the Church in these 
Maritime Provinces has, during the past thirty years, made steady 
progress. Churches have been built with some regard to architec- 
ture. The barn-like style of previous years is nowhere reproduced. 
This is specially the case in the Diocese of Fredericton, and is due 
to the excellent taste of the Bishop, whose Cathedral will remind 
many ages to come of his zeal, for the house of God and “ the 
offices thereof.” Nor was this improvement only an improvement 
in externals). The Church with a style marking it as a house of 
prayer, with its open seats, soon to be every where free and unap- 
propriated, the font at the door, the well arranged Holy Table the 
most prominent object in the Church, all this has its teaching, and 
aids in leading to reverence and worship. 

Frequent, hearty well arranged services, confined no longer to the 
Lord’s day, the celebration of Holy Communion from once a 
quarter or once a month, to every alternate Sunday, and in many 
cases to every Sunday, the increasing reverent attendance at the 
services, all are marks of a deep feeling of devotion, which is evi- 
dently gaining ground, especially among the younger members 
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of the Church. It is now found that the distinctive principles of 
the Church, may be held and taught with an exhibition in the 
daily life and character of the fruits of the Holy Spirit. In years 
gone by, spiritual life was supposed to be confined to what was 


called the evangelical school, or to those who had separated from 
tbe Church’s communion. It is no longer so. 

In the way of sound religious education, much is sadly wanting. 
This arises from our unhappy divisions. It will take hard contin- 
ued labor, through many years to come, to lead the people in these 
Provinces, to feel that the most important portion of education, is 
that which cannot now be taught or gained in the public schools. 
At the same time it must be thankfully noticed that in catechising, 
in the teaching in Sunday Schools, in an awakening sense of the 
duties of parents and sponsors, in the preparation of candidates for 
confirmation, there is a marked improvement compared with past 
years. Many of the young people are being in this way trained 
for the position they are to fill by and by, when “others will have 


’ Apart from the four Bishops who now 


entered into our labors.’ 
so ably preside over the Dioceses in these Provinces, the clergy 
have more than doubled since the year 1845. They number now 
a little over two hundred, all with few exceptions, actively and 
judiciously engaged in their master’s work. 

Allusion has already been made to the Diocesan Church Societies, 
which answer in some respects to the Board of Missions in the 
American Church. Every member of the Church is called upon 
to make annual offerings to these Societies, and every subscriber is 
amember. Each parish or mission elects annually two lay dele- 
gates who, with the resident clergyman, have the disposition of the 
funds. These Societies, and especially that in New Brunswick, are 
frequently benefited by legacies, and in Nova Scotia a large 
amount has been raised for an endowment fund. The Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel, entrusts the disposition of its 
funds to the Diocesan committee, and proposes within a limited 
period, to withdraw the aid at present afforded, for the benefit of 
those more in need. There is every reason to believe that the 
Church in these Provinces will be ready to supply this deficiency, 
and become stronger by more self-reliance. Every year there is 
an advance in the home missionary work, and of late offerings to 
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a considerable amount, have been sent from these Dioceses for 
missions in Foreign countries. 

The Bishop of Newfoundland has established a theological 
school at St. John, for the benefit of candidates for the ministry, 
by which means many most useful clergymen have been provided 
for that Diocese. The work there is of a peculiar character, and ex- 
posed to much danger and hardship. The writer has lately received 
a most interesting letter from a retired missionary of Newfound- 
land, who came from England with Bishop Spencer in 1839, and 
has, till within a few years, labored constantly in charge of an 
extensive mission. ‘There are now,” he writes, ‘‘ at least forty-five 
clergy not confined to a few localities, as they were a few years 
ago, but scattered over the Island, encircling the whole coast. 
The Straits of Belle Isle, and part of Labrador, the Western, 
Southern and Eastern shores have the benefit of the Church’s 
ministrations. But still there are very many settlements which 
call for help, distant from each other and difficult of access. They 
are lonely and require much self-sacrifice in every way on the part 
of those able to be satisfied with a little”’ The Church is being 
firmly established, especially in the city of St. John, and good 
Bishop Feild, after a life of unusual labor will, when called to his 
rest, leave a work well grounded and prepared for his successor. 

There is one institution with which the present and future well- 
being the Church in these Provinces, is most closely connected, 
that of King’s College, Windsor, Nova Scotia. This College was 
founded by Royal Charter, soon after the appointment of the first 
Colonial Bishop. It is in the language of a kind friend, ‘‘a recog- 
nized university of high standing, with a bright roll of honorable 
names of graduates, who have distinguished themselves in law, 
divinity, and literature.” The College is said to be well supplied 
with able professors, and has an extensive and valuable library. 
Many facilities are provided, especially for students in theology. 
The institution is well endowed, and wholly under the manage- 
ment of the Church. There is a movement now going on, which 
can hardly fail to be successful, by which the Dioceses in these 
Provinces, will unite in making Windsor the future nursery of 
their divinity students. 

It is only within a very few years that the Church in the Maritime 
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Provinces, undertook to legislate for itself by synodical action. 
This is done now in each Diocese, and in most respects very satis- 
torily. The yearly meetings are marked by increasing unity and 
avoidance of party feeling. A beneficial effect—apart from any 
resulting from legislation, is being produced by bringing together 
the clergy and lay representatives, for the attainment of one com- 
mon object. 

Two years ago, a further advance was made by the union of the 
Dioceses of Nova Scotia and Fredericton, with the Provincial 
Synod. Newfoundland will, it is hoped, before the next meeting, 
be ready to overcome the geographical difficulty, and follow the 
example of her sister Dioceses. By this union, the Church here 
is placed in accordance with that in the United States. Our 
Diocesan and Provincial Synods, answering to their Diocesan 
and General Conventions. 

The result of the first meeting of the Provincial Synod at 
Montreal last September, comprising representatives from each 
Diocese in the Dominion, was very encouraging, much strength 
and increasing confidence were imparted both to the House of Bish- 
ops, and the Lower House. 

In comparison with the whole Church in the United States, 
that portion of which this paper treats, has made small prog- 
ress. So it may be said with regard to individual Dio- 
ceses in the American Church, which were destitute of many 
of the aids named here. But, through the means before spoken of, 
the Church in these Provinces, has maintained a deeper hold in 
the poor and country districts, than in the New England Dioceses. 
The time may come, when in many instances what are now consid- 
ered insignificant posts, will be great centres for surrounding 
missionary labor. 

But now in judging from this hasty glance at the past and 
present, what hope and work has the Church before her in the 
future? First and foremost the future will be affected by religious 
education. This must come through the Church. The minds of 
churchmen will be aroused to this great subject. The leaven of 
the Church’s teaching will go on to “leaven the whole lump.” 
Asin the mother country, so it will be wherever the Church is 
aroused to her duty, By and by, the minds of those well 
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instructed in early youth, will be called to fill positions of influ- 
ence. So it has been in England, and the effect is noticed in the 
consideration of the great questions regarding the Church and 
education, by the House of Commons. 

The Colonial Home Mission work is only begun; and mis- 
sions are waiting to be formed in every portion of the Dominion. 
The Provincial Synod must soon have its special Foreign Mission. 
The most earnest and devout among the young men of the laity, 
are settling themselves to this view of things, and it must go on. 

Then comes the great, the all-important question regarding men 
fitted for missionary life, the least attractive, in a temporal point of 
view, of any to those capable of advancement in other callings. 
Such men are to be had in this country. ‘‘ The Lord hath need of 
them.” They must be looked after. Some are now in their cra- 
dles or at school. They are not confined to any particular class in 
society. That Church institution before alluded to at Windsor, 
must draw these young men from every quarter. Then they must 
be trained, as far as possible for these peculiar duties. They must 
have an abundance of those highest gifts of intellect, so valuable 
for this high service. They must moreover, have that gift, the 
most necessary of all, the gift of wisdom, common sense, that quali- 
fication shown to be so indispensable by the Bishop of Maine, in 
the last number of this periodical. Great have been the bene- 
fits imparted to the Colonial Church, by those sent forth from 
England for the missionary field, and well may she hope, from 
time to time, for a continuance of these favors. But the prosperity 
of the Church for the future, must rest upon the labors and the 
ability of her own children. Well enough they do for other pro- 
fessions. There is no need to send to other countries for our law- 
yers, our judges. or our statesmen. Do the clergy compare so 
unfavorably with those in other callings ? 

Welcome to those who come from elsewhere, to join under like 
circumstances, with a native clergy. In this matter there must be 
no feeling, but that of rivalry in gaining to the Church. But there 
can be no policy so suicidal, none so perfectly hopeless with regard 
to the future, as that by which the young men of the country, are 
led to consider that the most useful and influential positions in the 
Church, are beyond their reach. 
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Only give the Church fair play, and years to come will witness 
her beneficent work in this Dominion. Years must come and go 
before the very many in these Provinces, closely bound up in their 
several communions, will be moved from their position. Within 
and without, the Church has much to do before she can look for such 
a result, excepting in solitary instances. But outside of these con- 
centrated bodies, there are thousands and thousands from many 
of whom the sad cry goes up to heaven, ‘‘ no man careth for my 
soul.” They are living and they are dying as heathen. Now 
among such there lies no end of work for the Church. The 
writer now speaks from experience. These lost and straying sheep 
are ready to receive the teaching of the Church. Her teaching 
too with no uncertain sound. They are often very intelligent. 
They can be asked to “ search the scriptures.” They are ready to 
receive what the Prayer book and Catechism set forth, They want 
something definite, something reliable. The Church only waits 
for men, the right sort of men, and other means will come to 
do this work, which is waiting all over our country. 

To those who give consideration to these great questions, there 
is one thing very plain. Apart from questions in theology of right 
or wrong, the people in these Provinces will have no imitations of the 
customs and doctrines of medieval Rome. As noticed above, the 
battle has years ago been fought and partly gained in favor of the 
primitive teaching of the Church, in her formularies. That ought 
to be enough. It is sufficient to form the noblest characters, and to 
fit for life or death. But whether or no, those who feel they must 
copy after Rome, will find more easy work, and perhaps do less 


injury, by going on a mission to convert the inhabitants of Turkey 
or Japan. What might do in large cities—with peculiar minds 
and habits, will not suit for the spiritual culture of the earnest 
practical hard working people of these Provinces. 

The Church here must be the Church of England, as it was 
reformed after the model of the best and purest times. Presented 
as such, its teaching will be received, and its influence will extend 


from generation to generation. Statesmen tell us of the great future 
of the Dominion of Canada. Those who know it most, know of its 
vast resources. In that predicted physical prosperity, it must be that 
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the Maritime Provinces will largely share. They must be the out- 
let tothe Upper Provinces. And may not this glad time be looked 
for, when by the earnest hardy dwellers on the seaboard, the 
glad tidings of salvation shall be carried to other distant lands, 
even as in years gone by, the same glad tidings were brought to 


them. 
K. 
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This is an imposing list with which to head an article on Latin 


Grammar. The books here mentioned are only a part of the col- 
lection now lying on the writer’s table, and the list would have to 
be made twice or three times as long if it were to include all the 
grammars now used in the classical schools of Great Britain and 
America. 

Some of us can remember the time when three or four different 
books of this kind were all that could be found among English 
speaking people. And we all know that for very many years 
Scotland was satisfied with Ruddiman’s and Adams’, England 
with the Eton, Ireland with Bishop Wettenhall’s modification of 
the Eton, and this country with a reprint of Adams and of Wet- 
tenhall. Then came the reign of Valpy in England and that of 
Bullions in this country. In the better schools of Great Britain 
the former gave place to Kennedy’s and to abridgments of Zumpt, 
and here (especially in New England) the latter was superseded 
by the work of Andrews and Stoddard. But now in place of two 
or three books in each country there are probably two or three 


dozen, and the end is not yet! This is indeed a remarkable 
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change, but one of which it is not easy to determine the exact 
nature and import. A Scotch writer complained bitterly about a 
hundred years ago of “the itching humor that hath insensibly 
crept in among us of using such a variety of grammars to the no 
small detriment of learning.” He saw evil in such a “variety” as 
three or tour, and yet there are many who would point to the list 
at the head of this article with pride, as if it gave evidence of 
very extensive interest in the study of the Classics, 

[t cannot be denied that there are at present in this country 
mere boys learning the languages ot Greece and Rome than there 
ever were before, but that tact is no proof of increased apprecia- 
tion of classical learning, on the part of the public. The number 
is probably not as great in proportion to the whole population as 
it was fifty years ago, and certainly among those who are promi- 
nent in the various professions, or in the public service, the pro- 
portion of liberally educated men is less than it was at the be- 
ginning of this country’s national existence. Indeed, so far from 
comforting ourselves with the belief that the ‘‘ Humanities” are 
becoming more popular, we are obliged to think that since the 
Retormation, there never was atime when Classical study was 
more persistently decried than it is to-day. We are constantly 
hearing it said of this man or that, that he conducted a leading 


newspaper, or amassed great wealth, or held a seat on the judicial 


bench, or in the Senate itself, without having any knowledge of 
Latin or Greek, and this is regarded as proving that such know- 
ledge‘is of no use! This same spirit is manifested in the demand 
for what is called a ** practical education,” and the strength of it 
is shown by the fact that almost all our Colleges have made a par- 
tial surrender to it. The surrender is veiled under pretence of 
“ advancing with the spirit of the age.” But is it an advance ¢ 
For our part, we can see nothing like wisdom, nor true regard tor 
the interests of education in the establishing of “ partial courses” 
and “ scientific courses,” and the allowing of “elective studies,” 
which are advertised as attractions by certain Colleges and Uni- 
versities. In political economy we must recognize the principle 
that the supply should be regulated by the demand, but it ought 
not so to be in connection with religion or education, In spite of 
the tact that it holds the purse, the public should not be permitted 
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to dictate its own gospel, nor to prescribe a curriculum. Those 
who have the ministry intrusted to them must ever “ hold fast the 
form of sound words” though the heathen rage, and the people 
imagine a vain thing ; and in like manner those who preside at 
our chief seats of learning should guide the public and not yield 
to it—they should not, on account of an ignorant clamor, aban- 
don that method which the experience of centuries has proved to 
be the best for developing and training the mind. 

But if the multiplying of books designed to impart knowledge 
of the classic tongues is not proof of increased appreciation of 
such knowledge, we may at least hope that it will lead to it. 

Hardly any two methods of instruction could be more opposed 
to each other than that which was established in the great schools 
of England during the Reformation period, and that which took 
its place. When the noble Dean Colet founded St. Paul’s school, 
and Cardinal Wolsey that at Ipswich, they gave specific directions 
for their management, which are still extant. These, as well as 
other contemporaneous writings, prove that the teaching of the 
classic tongues was conformed as closely as possible to the mode 
in which the vernacular is acquired. Latin was the language of 
all learned men. Among such persons boys heard it spoken from 
their earliest youth, and when they began to study, it was talked 
to them, read to them, and explained to them orally, and it was 
only toa very slight extent that they were troubled with gramma- 
tical forms and rules. They learned the language by hearing it 
and by using it under the direction of proper instructors. And 
what they needed to know of declensions, conjugations and syn- 
tax, they learned from the little book now known as the Eton 
grammar, which was drawn up by Colet, Lily and Erasmus, 
That manual was in Latin, but there was nothing unnatural in its 
use, when Latin was the common speech of the school room and 
even of the play ground. The Reformation which did away with 
the absurdity of conducting public worship in a “ language not 
understanded of the people” was the indirect cause of similar ab- 


surdity finding its way into Schools. Learned men began by de- 


grees to stoop to the use of their own language, and so boys were 
left without that which was the main element in the existing sys- 
tem of instruction, yet in spite of this complete change in their 
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circumstances they were required to use, as their predecessors had 
done, the grammar of Colet or Lilyt Teachers of that day would 
have thought the man insane who should undertake to teach 
them Hebrew from a grammar written in Hebrew, yet they could 
not see the unnaturalness and cruelty of the course they them- 
selves pursued with the boys. But this was not the only great 
error into which they fell. They made their scholars no amends 
whatever for the loss of the constant conversation and patient 
“lessoning” in classic authors by which their fathers had profited in 
their youth, but set them, with no other help than that of a dry and 
difficult book, to “ the making of Latines” as best they could, and 
flogged them soundly if they failed. Well might wise old Ascham 
say that in such case, “the master were more worthy to be beaten 
than the child,” and that there was nothing better calculated “ to 
dull the wits of children,” or give them a hatred to learning than 
the course pursued. Well might he speak of the ** butcherly fear” 
which poor boys had in regard to this “ making of Latines,” when 
they were forced, as it were, to make bricks without straw, when 
“they lacked teaching, lacked encouraging, lacked all things” of 
that sort, but “ never lacked beating!” 

This most absurd and cruel system ought not to have been 
tolerated even for a single year, and yet we are sorry to say that 
with very slight modifications it continued for about two hundred 
years! Indeed there are people still living who were drilled in 
accordance with it, and whose teachers would have regarded it an 
unpardonable heresy to advocate the use of any other books than 


a big dictionary, Turner’s Exercises, and the Eton Grammar! 


John Milton and John Locke spoke with great wisdom and in- 
dignation against this wretched system, but the credit of exposing 
and abandoning it in actual tuition belongs to the man who pub- 
lished the first Latin grammar in plain English—viz., Jous 
Crarke, of Hull, who, in the application of common sense to 
education, was the legitimate successor of Ascham, and whose 
labors in the cause were constant and of great value, though now 
they are almost forgotten. His ‘“ New Latin Grammar” and 
* Latin Composition” marked a new era. With them and _ his 
editions of Latin works with literal translations, boys were put as 
nearly as it was possible for them to be, in the position of those 
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whose teachers conversed with them, and “ lessoned them care- 
fully,” day by day, in “some select epistles of Cicero, or some 
history of Sallust or of Caesar.” 

The Eton Grammar, Ruddiman’s Rudiments,’ and Clarke’s New 
Grammar, are all very meagre looking, when put beside any of 
those named at the head of this article. Even the poorest new in 
use is in some respects much better than they, and yet, in spite 
of their defects, and the wrong methods employed in connection 
with them, they did good work. They trained such scholars as 
Andrews, Lowth, Bentley, Barnes, Porson, Dawes, Parr and Blom- 
field, whose profound learning is one of the glories of their coun- 
try. And it was doubtless from some compend inferior to Lily’s, 
that Valia and the Scaligers and Erasmus, Muretus, Castellio and 
George Buchanan learned the parts of speech; but the smallness 
of the grammar did not prevent their becoming the greatest 
Latinists the world has seen for 1600 years. There is a lesson in 
this fact, which we wish that al] classical teachers would lay to 
heart. 

The works now before us may be divided into two class es—viz. 





? We have been amused at a brief criticism on Ruddiman’s little book, which ap- 
pears in the preface to one of the most recent and most pretentious of Latin Gram- 
mars, The author could not find in the old book any mention of oratio obliqua, or of 
protasis and apodosis, or of the subjective genitive, or some other of the phrases that 
seem indispensable to modern grammarians. From this absence of the terms the 
learned author seems to infer that Ruddiman knew nothing of the things they are 
used to describe, and he is apparently filled with astonishment that a man whose 
knowledge of grammar was so scanty, should have held, for a whole century, a high 
reputation as a teacher of the Latin tongue. He thus invites a comparison which we 
think he is not able to bear. He is a man of ability, and according to the standard 
of the times, he is an accomplished scholar. He has written a Jarge grammar on the 
basis of Comparative Grammar—full of references to Sanskrit and other tongues. 
But these are not Latin. Doubtless he knows far more about them than Ruddiman 
did—and more than Cicero! But it is one thing to know about a language, and an- 
other to know it. Learned Doctors, however, are apt to forget this! Ruddiman was 
as familiar with classical literature as with that of his own country. He wrote and 
spoke Latin as readily and correctly as if it were his mother tongue. He was /acile 
princeps among teachers at a time when the Professors’ chairs at Edinburgh, Aber- 
deen and Glasgow were filled by men who lectured regularly in Latin that would not 
have disgraced the age of Celsus and Pliny, and the students who listened with de- 
light to the prelections of Cullen and Gregory were all trained by the use of those 
little books of his, of which the great Dr. has so contemptible an opinion ! 
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“ Practical” and “Systematic” Grammars. Of the former there 
are two kinds. 1st. Those that follow the order of the systema- 
tic works, being in fact mere abridgements of them, accompanied 
by exercises in double translation. 2d. Those which, like the 
works of Ollendorff, are constructed on a more natural principle. 

To the former of. these subdivisions belong the excellent books 
of Bingham, Bryce and Smith, which deserve well the popularity 
they have attained. For the use of beginners they are immeasur- 
ably superior to the very best of the larger works. And yet we 
do not consider them equal to their rivals constructed on the other 
plan. These latter were introduced to the publie by the late Mr. 
Kerchever Arnold. They had (and in England still have) an im- 
mense circulation and have done good work, but they were not 


pleasant books to use. The opening lessons (which are always the 


hardest) were not made as easy and progressive as they might 
have been; words were often encountered in the exercises which 
had not been given in the vocabularies, and the pages: were marred 
by note marks of various kinds referring to paragraphs, and hints 
and cautions, very few of which were needed in such a_ book. 
The first of the series was remodelled by Professor Harkness ; and 
his edition of it,competes with the kindred work of McClintock 
and Crooks for the credit of being the very best initiatory gram- 
mar that ever was put into a beginner’s hand. 

What has thus been said will have prepared the reader for our 
judgment upon the larger systematic Grammars whose titles we 
have given. But before saying anything in the way of criticism, 
let us give them the credit to which they are fairly entitled. 
They are, in accuracy of statement, if not of doctrine, in copious- 
ness and in their presentation of principles rather than isolated 
facts, far superior to any works of their kind that we have ever 
seen. Judged by the prevailing opinion as to what a Latin Gram- 
mar should be, we confess with pleasure that they come very near 
to that ideal. They all have great merit, and each has some char- 
acteristic excellence. The works of Zumpt and Madvig are, of 
course, well known to all scholars, and stand at the head of their 
class. Next to them we are inclined to place the works of Pro- 
fessor Key and of Andrews and Stoddard, although in the Ety- 
mological part, the latter is defective, and the former rendered 
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almost useless by its author’s devotion to the “crude form” theory. 
The special excellence of these grammars is in the comparative 
independence, the faithfulness and industry with which the writers 
labored at the syntax. Key’s books will always find a place on 
the table of the Scholar; and we believe that Andrews’ (now in its 
364th thousand) will not be wholly supplanted by those that are 
competing for the position it has held for more than a genera- 
tion. 

Professor Gildersleeve’s Syntax is a very creditable exposition 
of the laws of the language, more independently wrought out 
than the corresponding portion of most grammars. It is in our 
opinion superior to that in Bartholemew’s, which yet is on the 
whole a better book—for school use far better. This latter has 
certain peculiarities that should commend it to teachers, but want 
of space forbids us to do more than allude to them. The gram- 
mars of Dr. Harkness and Messrs. Allen and Greenough are the 
only other American publications that are entitled to rank with 
those we have mentioned, and they are now the greatest favorites. 
The authors are practised teachers, and zealous philologists, and 
therefore well qualified to produce works in which the benefits of 
experience and of scientific research should be combined. It is 
only just to say that their grammars are more simple in method, 
and more correct in principle than the older ones, and that, all 
things considered, they excel all the more recent ones that are, or 
claim to be, of the same grade. 

In reply to the question, “ which of these is best ?” we answer as 
Queen Elizabeth did when asked to decide which of two eminent 
scholars was the greater, “ Buchanan I rank before all, but Had- 
don second to none!” 

But apropos of Allen and Greenough’s work something remains 
to be said. In the year 1868, a book appeared bearing the title: 
“ A Manual Latin Grammar, by W. F. and J. H. Allen.” This 
(like everything published by Ginn Brothers) was a beautifully 
printed volume. It professed to be “ full and accurate enough to 
be a practical guide to the learner,” and to avoid ‘ the prodigious 
multiplication of details, which have so overgrown that study in 
our ordinary school books.” Editors and professors seemed to be 
delighted with the book. One College President wrote thus con- 


cerning it :— 





~ 
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“It gives some hope of classical scholarship. I have long been convinced that the 
most dangerous foes of classical studies are not the men who decry them—the Philis- 
tines—but the men who smother them—the pedants. If classical scholarship shall 
ever be utterly neglected among us, it will be because those appointed to promote it 
have substituted for the great works of the great minds of antiquity endless gerund- 
grinding, and second-hand scraps of doubtful philosophy, and metaphysics of the subjunc- 
tive mood.” 

It was supposed then that the Messrs. Allen had made a great 
and original discovery ; but it was not so. They had only returned 
to one of the principles upon which all teachers proceeded three 
hundred years ago, and one, we would add, which was constantly 
acted upon until the * Great Gerinans” taught our writers to draw 
fine distinctions and to give elaborate essays in place of the rules 
of Syntax. We have seen that at the Revival of Learning formal 
grammar was but little employed in tuition, because, as Ascham 
said, ** Grammatica itself is surer and sooner learned by examples 
of good authors, than by the naked rules of grammarians.” As 
a proof of this, the same writer points to :— 

* Our noble Queen Elizabeth, who never yet took Latin nor Greek Grammar in hand 
after the first declining of a noun and verb, but only by double translating of Demos- 
thenes and Socrates daily every forenoon, and likewise some part of Tully every 
afternoon, for the space of a year or two, hath attained to such perfect understanding 
in both the tongues, aud to such a ready utterance of the Latin as that they be few in 
the Universities or elsewhere in England, that be in both tongues comparable to Her 


’ 


Majesty.’ 


If such results can be attained without “ gerund-grinding,” or 


learning of innumerable rales and exceptions, why should such 
unprotitable work be continued. The Messrs. Allen believed it 
should not be, and so sent out their book to meet the real wants 
of the student. They aimed at precisely the same end as Clarke 
had in view when he published his little work about 130 years 


ago. That sensible man said : 


“There are a great many things within the compass of the Latin Grammar of very 
rare and uncommon use, and so of very little, or no significancy, and with which 
therefore it would be very impertinent to trouble youth. Accordingly all this stuff 1 
have dropped as foreign to my purpose, which was to deliver the most substantial and 
useful part of grammar, and this I apprehend is what is very much wanted, and not a 
large complete critical exact grammar, comprising all the most minute and uncommon 


things that any ways relate to the subject.” 


Thus then we see that the common sense principle was clearly 
11 
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understood long ago. In accordance with it Clarke wrote his little 
book of 116 pages, 16mo. Messrs. Allen required 127 pages, and 
each one of theirs would make two of Clarke’s. If, then, for the 
purpose of giving everything that could be required, and bringing 
their work up to the level of modern scholarship, they doubled the 
amount formerly deemed sufficient ; if by courageously rejecting 
all superfluities they brought back the reign of reason and restored 
“hope of classical scholarship,” why, in the name of common 
sense, did they incontinently abandon the principle on which their 
manual had been compiled, and offer to the world “ Allen and 
Greenough’s Grammar,” a book of twice the size? If they them- 
selves are to be credited, all that is in excess of the Manual is use- 
less to the immense majority of students and belongs to the region 
of pedantry, gerund-grinding and doubtful philosophy. What 
the Manual required was to be pruned to the extent of about 50 
pages, and not to have 120 added. It seemed fitted to supply a 
great want, and would have had great success, if the authors had 
not, by their own act, proclaimed that they believed it insufti- 
cient. 

And now we return to the larger Grammars. Our view of them 
is that they are wholly unsuited for the work that they are ex- 
pected to do ; that they are hindrances in the place of helps to 
ordinary pupils; and that their only use is to serve as books of 
reference. We maintain that for school use the very best of them 
would be improved by cutting off three-fourths of the matter they 
contain and simplifying the remainder. Through injudicious fol- 
lowing of the “ Great Germans” they have become fanciful and 
dogmatical in their treatment of Etymology, and painfully meta- 
physical in Syntax. The latter, as they present it, is not a plain 
statement of the rules which determine the cases of nouns and 
adjectives, and the moods, tenses, persons, and numbers of verbs ; 
but an attempt at philosophical exposition of mental operations. 
It is, in fact, an analysis of the laws of thought illustrated by ex- 
tracts from Roman authors! And this inexcusable anomaly is 
apparently the thing upon which they pride themselves most. 
Thus one writer says in his preface : 


‘The functions which the dependent clause performs as subject, object, adjective or 
adverb is set forth prominently, as aiding the learner in discovering how the subor- 


dinate is related to the leading clause, and hence how the thought is related to the mind 
of the author !” 
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Now we do not doubt that this may be a fine thing to know, 
but what on earth has it to do with Latin, more than with English 
or Hebrew ; and what right h s such stuff to bein a book designed 
for boys? Its proper place would be in a treatise on the philosophy 
of language, or possibly in a rhetorical grammar of our own 
tongue. Class-room drill in subtleties of this kind doubtless does 
some good. For advanced students they are capital exercises in 
logical analysis, but not in Latin Grammar. The study of the 
classics is surely difficult enough of itself. Why, then, should 
that difficulty be increased? or why should the vulgar prejudices 
against the dead languages be strengthened by making the study 
of them responsible for what belongs to a different department ? 

Our fathers knew the ablative case when they saw it, and un- 
derstood its use quite as well as we do; but we are quite sure they 
never heard of “an ablative of quality, with epithet,” and that 
they never dreamed of there being fifteen different kinds of abla- 
tives requiring about 25 separate rules to describe them and ex- 
plain their use ! 

But let us look into these magazines of grammatical knowledge 
for some satisfactory exposition of a matter upon which the au- 
thors claimed to have labored successfully.' ‘The Subjunctive 
Mood—that severest trial of the teacher’s patience—has been pre- 
sented, it is hoped, in a form at once simple and comprehensive.” 
We turn to the place and find that the writer of this sentence 
makes only nine varieties of the subjunctive, and that to explain 
these he does not require many more than one hundred and seventy 
separate rules and remarks! This “ treatment” of the Subjune- 
tive is “simple and comprehensive,” with a vengeance! The 
fact is, that these philosophical grammarians devote much more 
space to this one subject than most of the smaller grammars give 
to the whole syntax, and after all leave it just about as clear as it 
was before. 


All their expositions are based on the theory that “ the sub- 








? We beg leave to make honorable mention of the Messrs. Allen as exceptions to 
this rule. They say they ‘‘are far from claiming an entirely satisfactory treatment 
of the subjunctive, which indeed has never yet been adequately analyzed.” But 
Messrs. Allen and Greenough make no such confession. 
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junctive is used to express not a fact, but a conception of the 
mind.” Let us test this fundamental position by one or two of 
their own examples: 


“Exploratores per castra Scipio circumduci jussit dimititque ut renunciarent Hanni- 
bali gue vidissent.” 


So then the spies were not to report facts, the things actually 
seen by them, but the conceptions of theirown mind! Virgil, 
speaking of Helen, says: 


“ Pergama quum peferet inconcessosque Hymenzos.” 


He refers to this as an event well known, but according to the 
grammarians, it was not a fact, and Virgil meant it to be regarded 
as a thing doubtful, or “a mere conception of the mind.” They 
tell us that the indicative represents action as real and definite, 
and the subjunctive as unreal, contingent, or indefinite. But un- 
fortunately for this doctrine we meet with many cases in which 
the indicative is used for what is doubtful, and the subjunctive, 
for what is real and definite. Compare ‘‘ Quiequid id est”— 
“whatever that may be’—with “ preeterrita enim stas quam 
efiiucisset” —“ for past time when it had flowed away.” Here the 
sense requires us to reverse the grammarians’ rules,—to translate 
the Latin indicative by the English subjunctive, and the subjunc- 

.tive by the indicative. Again, we are told that the subjunctive 
is employed to describe action that was frequent, or customary, 
This we had been taught to regard as a use of the past imperfect 
tense of the indicative, but the philosophical grammarians would 
convince us of the contrary, by examples like these: 


‘‘ Id fetialis ubi dixisset hastam mittebat.”.—‘‘ When (or whenever) he had said that 


+] 


[the fetial priest] was accustomed to hurl a spear.’ 


Here it is as plain as possible that what was represented as custom- 
ary was the throwing of thespear. The saying of certain words was 
followed by this act, one, therefore, was as customary as the other, 
but that which the writer emphasized was the hurling of the 


spear, which he described by the imperfect indicative! 


“Cum in jus duci debitorem vidissent, undique convolabant’—“ whenever they saw 
a debtor being led to trial they flocked together on every side.” 
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Here the repeated or customary action, which Livy records, was 
the flocking together to show sympathy with the debtor, or to in- 
terfere with the process, and that is set forth in the indicative! 
Moreover, it is very evident that by the subjunctive, “ vidissent,” 
actual witnessing of the circumstance was meant, and not mere 
supposition. Again, we are told that the subjunctive is used in 
“indirect questions,” and in illustration of this we are pointed 
to passages that contain no question whatever! Thus 
the whole subject remains, in spite of the industry of these writers, 
just as obscure and difficult as it was before. They have labored 
hard and given usa great deal in the way of distinction, dogma, 
and illustration, but atter all it amounts to little more than what 
the College President called “ second-hand scraps of doubtful phi- 
losophy, and metaphysics of the subjunctive mood.” 

Another chief ground of dissatisfaction with these larger gram- 
mars is a feature that they and their admirers consider a special 
advantage, viz, that they are conformed to the latest views of 
German philologists. There could be no reasonable objection to 
this if their guides had attained to certainty. But in spite of 
all confident assertions about it, this“ philological science” is very 
far from being unquestionably correct, or a “fixed quantity.” 
What, for instance, is thought now of those “ most recent results 


of philological investigation” which Professor Andrews incorpor- 


> which 


ated in his grammar, or of those still more “ recent results ’ 
Dr. Alexander Allen, of London, and Dr. Harrison, of Virginia, 
explained and defended with such marked ability. Or of the 
* crude-form” theory with which Key, Robson, and others spoiled 
their otherwise excellent books? We are told that these *‘ have 
been exploded long ago,” and the parties who bear this testimony 
to their fate, recommend their own works on precisely similar 
grounds. They are “ based on Comparative Grammar,” they em- 
brace “important results of recent philological research!” And 
so it is to be presumed the writers of twenty years hence will 
record the “ explosion ” of these “ results,” and offer us others at- 
tained by the industry of some Schwenkenfeld or Schleicher, 
whose dictum will then be held as law! This is sorry work. The 
truth is that in place of what ts said in prefaces and advertise 
ments, these grammar writers should say they have adopted the 
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most recent guesses of their German authorities. Comparative 
grammar is as yet in a very early stage of development. Its 
students have collected a vast amount of matter in the way of 
forms, resemblances, analogies, etc., and on the strength of these 
they have made many bold assertions; but after all they have 
given us very little in the way of law that is unquestionably cor- 
rect. And as long as this is the case, the less use that is made of 
their works the better. Is it not absurd to suppose that the prin- 
ciples of Latin Grammar must vary from year to year? But 
while German philosophers are trying to discover them, let not 
their experimental essays be accepted as ultimate truth.’ 

If the much lauded “ philological research’ were of any great 
value, it should have cleared up before this the mystery that en- 
velopes the subject of inflection; it should have given us some- 
thing in the way of explanation that all scholars would see to be 
true and satisfactory. But we find nothing of the sort. Take 
the matter of case endings. What and whence are they? Why 
do they differ so greatly? These are questions that the philolo- 
gist meets at the very beginning of his work, and questions that 
ought to be answered, but are not. Take the subject of declension. 
The prevailing doctrine is substantially this—that all nouns were 
originally declined in one way, with a set of terminations almost 





? English and American writers are sometimes led into strange predicaments by 
their willingness to adopt things introduced as improvements by their favorite Ger- 
man authorities. Thus we find in Bartholemew’s grammar, in that of Allen of Oxford, 
in Parry’s Greek Grammar, and other recent publications, the cases of nouns ar- 
ranged in this order: Nominative, Vocative, Accusative, Genitive, Dative, and 
Ablative This is held to be a great improvement, and credited to Madvig. The 
Copenhagen professor introduced it, from him Key adopted it, Bryce did the same in 
his first editions, and when requested to return to the usual order, did it reluctantly, 
and in fact gave both, claiming that the new method is every way better than the other. 
Other writers took the same ground, and one of them defends his adoption of the 
unusual arrangement by saying that Madvig would not introduce an innovation unless 
it were sure to prove a decided advantage. 

Well! this innovation is just 140 years old! And Englishmen are thus accepting 
and recommending as a genuine German invention, what was set forth in the little gram- 
mar of their own countryman, John Clarke! But what writer who wishes to be re- 
garded as keeping up with the times would ever think of going to Yorkshire for pre- 
cedent of authority ? 
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identical with those of what is called the 3d declension, and all other 
existing modes are mere modifications of this. Such is the doc- 
trine, and the attempt to make the facts agree with it is truly a 
procrustean operation. One can succeed indeed if he have full 
liberty to manipulate as he pleases the forms he uses to illustrate 
the theory. Thus, asthe Genitive of wrbs is urbis, so we must hold 
that that of ves was reis, but the s has been dropped—that of cur- 
rus was curruis but the 7 was dropped, that of servus was servius 
for servis, but the ending us has been dropped, and that of ala 
was a/ais, but the s was dropped and the 7 changed tow. We are 
to run the changes in this manner through all the other cases, and 
having done so, we cannot fail to be convinced that the theory is 


_ 
correct ! Unfortunately, however, the authorities are not agreed 


as to endings of the one original declension. One says the geni- 
tive ended in 0s or zs, another says 7us,and a third saysin 7. The 
nominative plural is given by one as ending in ses, by another in 
es, by another in s, and by another in 7 The dative plural is 
variously represented as ending in -bus, -ibus, and -2s, and the 
ablative singular in -ed, -d, -b7,-¢ and -e. Thus the different re- 
presentations of the one original form give us almost as many 
variations as we find in the existing declensions. And what better 
could a lover of liberty desire than is thus afforded him. If such 
a one wishes to ascertain the genitive of nauta as it was formed 
originally, he can choose between nautaius, nautaos, nautais and 
nautai, and for the ablative he can take nautad, nautaed, nautabi, 
nautai or nautae/ Suchare the results of philological research ! 

3ut let us turn to the Verb. Have we any trustworthy analy- 
sis of it? In regard to the personal endings, the prevailing doc- 
trine is that they are personal pronouns added to the verb form. 
It is evident that they serve the purpose which the pronouns 
would serve in that position, but that view is not at all positive 
enough for our scientific grammarians—they insist upon ¢dentity. 
Let us see then how they show it. 

The ordinary person endings are as follows: Singular, Ist, -o 
or-m; 2d, s; 3d,-t, Plural, Ist, -mus,; 2d, -tis; 3d, -nt. Ac- 
cording to the theory each of these is the pronoun of the same 
number and person. @ is ego, but m must be ego also, or the 
theory suffers. To get over this difficulty, Donaldson suggests 
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that any case of the pronoun would do as well as the nominative, 
and as ego has me for its accusative, the m is at once accounted 
for, and so while Amo means “I love,” Amabam must mean “me 
was loving.” -S is tu, but as that is not very evident, and cannot 
be made to appear even by taking an oblique case, a word is in- 
vented for the purpose, viz., a nominative for the reflexive pro- 
noun svi, This furnishes the s,and so we are at liberty to pro- 
ceed. The final ¢ is dle. If one isso blind as not to see identity 
here, it is very evident that he does not understand the laws of 
“ phonetic decay,” and is not competent to criticise theories. In 
the same perfectly satisfactory manner we are to go all through. 
We are to believe that -mus is nos, -tis is vos, and -nt is ili! But 
the rank absurdity of this is “too apparent, and so our scientific 
writers search through the Greek of every dialect for the much 


needed pronouns, Failing here they go still further away, and 


give us attempts at derivation from Sanskrit originals, that are 
very satisfactory to themselves ! We have no space to spare, but 
must give a specimen or two. Did ever the herald’s office make 
out fora parvenu amore unquestionable pedigree than this, of 
the s in the 2d person singular. There is in Sanskrit a pronoun 
of the second person, of which the root is Tva; by the loss of a 
and the change of v into wu, this root becomes the Latin pronoun 
tu; but this same tva has become successively ta (by the loss of 
v), ¢ (by attenuation), si (by interchange between lingual surds), 
and s by elision of the vowel." Could anything be more satisfac- 
tory than this. Of course it would be offensively inquisitive to 
ask where such pronouns as s or s/ or # are to be found! But the 
ingenuity displayed in thus accounting for the 2d person singular 
is nothing compared to that shown in dealing with the first person 
plural. We have to find a pronoun identical with -mus. It 
used to be said that ers is that pronoun, and there was some- 
thing like probability in the doctrine, but our Sanskrit scholars 
have passed it by in contempt. Their mode is as follows. The 
corresponding forms in Sanskrit are ma and mas, but these must 
(for the theory’s sake) be regarded as abraded forms of a more 
primitive masi, that is made up of ma,si. Of these the former 





*Parkhurst’s “Analysis of the Latin Verb, illustrated by the forms of the Sanskrit.” 
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“is identical with the pronominal root of the first person singu- 
lar,” and si is “ derived from tva, the pronominal root of the sec- 
ond person ;” “ ma,st therefore—I,you—we.” Thus the first 
person is made to include the second, and by these various “ scien- 
tific” expedients the end is attained. ‘“ Montes parturiunt et 
nascitur ridiculus—mus /” 

Provoked at such pretentious folly, we leave this whole depart- 
ment, feeling assured that if comparative grammar can give no 
better explanation of the ordinary endings, it is vain to expect 
from it at present any solution of the difficulties that beset those 
ot the perfect tense, or those of the whole passive voice. 

Between the verb stem and the person endings there are in 
some tenses other forms which modify the meaning of the verb; 
thus doce-t, he is teaching, doce-ba-t, he was teaching, and doce- 
bi-t, he will be teaching. In these it is plain that ba is the equiv- 
alent of “ was,” and 67 of “will be.” Can the choice of these 
precise forms be accounted for? We believe that at present (not- 
withstanding the important results of recent research) it cannot 
be. Most certainly it cannot on the principle of Dr. Allen, viz, 
that a indicates past time and 7 indicates a future. If so, then 
Amat would be past and Amavrr would be future, but they are 
not. egam (which is future), would be past, and /2egrr (which is 
present), would be future, if this rule were correct. But as it fails 
in Latin, Allen tries to establish or illustrate it by reference to 
Greek forms. He says that in Greek, “the vowel a denotes past 
time, or is the characteristic of two past tenses.” This also is 
wrong. His example disproves his rule. He gives the aorist and 


the perfect of the verb Ava, viz., sAvuoa and Aehuxa. But the a 
in these is not the characteristic of the tenses; the € prefixed to 
the stem in the former is the indicator of past time, and the Aé in 
the other is the distinguishing sign of the perfect, which, how- 


ever, is not a past but a present tense! As regards the other half 
of his assertion, he is no more successtul in his appeal to Greek. 
He points to the o in AvAyoouar and other future forms, and re- 
gards that as proving that-/ is a characteristic of future time! 
Such is the logic in which men of unquestionable learning will 
sometimes indulge. 

But Allen and Greenough offer another explanation, viz., “ The 


12 
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suffix bam is an imperfect of [the Sanskrit] Bau, which appears in 
Sui,” ete., and “bo is a future of Buu.” This is put forth so con- 
fidently and seems so plausible, that it is doubtless very unkind to 
call it in question. But we confess that after diligent inquiry we 
have not been able to discover that imperfect or that future of 
Buv. We cannot find any imperfect or future of that word. It 
is the root of the verb Bhavami, “to be,” but unfortunately 
neither bam nor bo is found in any part of that verb! Here, 
however, we will permit the reader to judge for himself. Oppo- 
site to each Sanskrit form we place the corresponding Latin: 
IMPERFECT. LATIN ENDINGS. FUTURE. LATIN ENDINGS. 

Singular—1. Abhavam, - - bam Singular—1l. Bhavishyami, - bo 

2. Abhavas, bas 2. Bhavishyasi, - - bis 

3. Abhavat, bat 3. Bhavishyati, - bit 
Plural——1. Abhavama, bamus Plural——1. Bhavishyamas, - bimus 

2. Abhavata, - batis 2. Bhavishyatha, -  bitis 

3. Abhavan, bant 3. Bhavishyanti, - bunt 


The reader can now determine how much even of resemblance 
there is here. But be it remembered that much more than resem- 
blance is claimed. “ Bam is an imperfect and bo is a future of 
Buu!” The explanation of this is that our authors recognize in 
bam and bo the remains of this Sanskrit root, and because, in 
Latin, the one is an imperfect and the other a future, they con- 
sider themselves justified in representing them as those precise 
forms of Bhu. That indeed is a compendious way of getting over 
difficulties. 

Mr. Parkhurst, in his book published under the eye and sanc- 
tion of Professor Greenough, does not take this short cut. He en- 
deavors to show the stages by which the Latin suffix was formed 
out of the Sanskrit word. He begins by cutting off the affix, 
although it is the characteristic of the imp rfect tense, Abhavam 


thus becomes bhavam. Then he drops the / and gets bavam ; the 


next step is to leave out the v, aud so we have baam ; after that 


there is no difficulty in getting rid of one of the a’s, and so the 
goal is reached, Abhavam—bam. But considering that there is 
no proof that these various changes ever took place except in the 
books of the scientific grammarians, we doubt whether it is worth 
while to take all this tronble. It might be just as well to take 
Allen and Greenough’s shorter method and say the thing is so. 
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But Parkhurst’s management of the future tense is a study. It 
seemed impossible by any amount of lopping and “ interchange of 
lingual surds” to reduce Bhavishyami to bo ; so he wholly rejects 
the future and constructs “a@ future of Bau.” “To this root he 
adds “ the Sanskrit future character ja.” So then we start with 
Bhuja. 1st change, Buja ; 2d (dropping the root vowel), Bja ; 


add to this the Sanskrit person endings, and we have ; 


Singular—1l. Bjasmi, - bo Plural—1. Bjamas, bimus 
2. Bjasi, - bis 2. Bjatha, - bitis 


3. Bjati, - - bit 3. Bjante, - bunt 


We have supplied one step in the process, which our anthor 
passed over rather lightly, and now the result is before us; “ bo 
is a tuture of bhu,” because bjasmi is a [theoretical] future of b/w, 
and bo and bjasmié are obviously the same! 

sid the reader ever see Dean Switt’s ridicule of the Etymolo- 
gists of his day? He had good excuse for exercising his wit, but 
he never parodied anything more absurd in itself, or more preten- 
tiously put forth than what some of our * philosophical” gram- 
marians now offer to the public. 

But we have defects to complain of, as well as errors. In which 
of the books named at the head of this article can we find a 
proper analysis of the Verb, or even a decent attempt at explain- 


ing some of the chief features in its structure? The reader who 


goes to them for satisfaction upon this matter, will turn away dis- 


appointed. Their authors are so full of interest in extraneous 
matters that they cannot attend to the very business they have 
undertaken. They are so convinced that they must look to Sans- 
krit or some other ancient tongue for a solution of all difficulties, 
that they pay no heed to what is before their eyes—indeed they 
are not willing to see it when it is pointed out to them. When 
through this mistaken idea that a language cannot have laws of its 
own, these very learned men wander off in endless explorations ot 
Sanskrit and Lithuanian, Gothic and Greek, and fail to give such 
clear exposition of the forms of Latin as every student needs, it 
is the duty of those who can to step in and supply the want, or 
help to supply it. 

The present writer has made some efforts in that direction 
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already. He has in public journals invited attention to the struc- 
ture of the Latin verb, and has set forth at considerable length, a 
theory of it which he claims to be both simple and sufficient. It 
will not be necessary for him then to do more than give a repeti- 
tion of its main points and a few additional illustrations of it. 

We must begin where, undoubtedly, conjugation began. The 
root or stem was the first thing, then came various additions to it, 
for the purpose of modifying its meaning. To find the stem then 
must be the first step in our analysis, The grammars which touch 
the subject at all go on a different principle. They say we must 
learn the various flection-forms, and then by distinguishing and 
removing them we will get the trne “ crude-form” or stem. We 
prefer a more natural mode of proceeding, and that there may be 
no difficulty, lay down the following : 

Ist Rute. THe mperative moon (i. e. the second person singu 
lar present imperative) Is THE STEM OF THE VERB. 

To this there is in the whole language only one real exception, 
and it may yet appear that that one is the result of change in the 
form, and is therefore only an apparent exception. This rule is 
not inferred from the mere fact, but from what seems to be a gen- 


eral principle. Children almost invariably learn verbs in what is 


‘ulled the imperative mood, as “come,” “ go,” ‘ give,” “take.” 
The general idea is expressed simply and directly by this form, 
and as the power of using language increases, additions are made 
it for the purpose of modifying that idea. And as it is with 
children so was it, we believe, in the beginning with the various 
tribes or nations. The law is found in English and in Latin and 
there is good ground for believing that it prevails in the great 
majority of languages. Even where it does not seem to have been 
followed, it will be observed that the departure from it is very 
trifling. The rule has been objected to, (1) because we pointed to 
the Turkish language in support of it, that language not belong- 
ing to the Indo-European class ; (2) because it does not apply 
(or seems not to apply) to some classes of Greek verbs. But these 
objections are not worth much. We are glad to find facts that 
corroborate our opinion that the law is founded on a general prin- 
ciple, but we do not attach any special importance to its existing 
or not existing in any other language than the one with which we 
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are at present concerned. Even if it were not found in any other 
we would still point to it as beyond all question a law of the 
Latin. But if the critics will look carefully they will see that it 
does exist in many others and even in their own beloved Sanskrit. 
The imperative of Bhavami is Bhava! 

The action described by a verb must be either present, past or 
future, and for each time there must be a distinct form. But 
the action may also be considered as going on (imperfect) or com- 
pleted (perfect), or it may be regarded absolutely,—that is, with- 
out thought of anything beyond the mere doing of it. Thus we 
have three points of view, and three times, so that there should be 
in a perfect language nine distinct forms in the ordinary historical 
mood. Latin has not so many; but at present we need not trouble 
ourselves about the Aorists. We have in fact then two complete sets, 
viz., the imperfect present, past and future, and the perfect present, 
past and future. The former are called the simple tenses, and the 
latter the compound, as they are never formed without an auwil- 
iary, though no grammar reveals this important fact. 

The simple tenses describing incomplete action are in the indic- 
ative mood formed by adding to the verb stem, the flection ferms 
of which so much has been said above. In the present tense the 


personal endings are added directly to the stem.’ For the imper- 


fect past the suffix is bam, tor the imperfect future it is do. Take 
then the stem Ara, which conveys the general sense of ploughing, 
and in the simple tenses it is thus conjugated: Ara-o, contracted 
Aro, I am ploughing ; Ara-bam, I was ploughing ; Ara-bo, I shall 
or will be ploughing. The full forms are as follows: 


PRESENT. PAST. FUTURE, 
-0 -bam -bo 
-8 -bas -bis 
-t -bat -bit 
Ara -mus Ara -bamus -bimus 
-tis -batis -bitis 
-nt -bant -bunt 


There are many verbs, viz., those belonging to what are called 





1In combining the person endings with the stem, or with tense signs, a connecting 
vowel may be used wherever it is needed, or concurrent vowels may be contracted, 
according to the well-known laws. 
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the third and fourth conjugations, which form their future imper- 
fect in a different manner from that here indicated. They add the 


person endings, -m, -s-, t, -mus, -tis, -nt, to the verb stem, with 


such vowel-change as may be necessary to prevent the resulting 
forms being confounded with those of the present. And so we 
have as futures, Regam in place of Regebo, and Audiam in place 
of Audibo. But some verbs that follow this rule have also old 
futures in do. We find for instance such forms as dicebo, fidebo, 
etc. ‘This therefore may be considered the original form, and set 
down as the type. 

The subjunctive present is formed in all conjugations in the 
same manner as the modern future indicative is in those above 
mentioned, but of course with such change as is necessary not only 
to prevent the present tenses of the indicative and the subjunctive 
having the same form, but also to prevent confusion with the 
future indicative in the third and fourth conjugations. If this 
precaution were not taken, we would have the same form used in 
two or even three different parts of the verb. ‘Thus the 3d singu- 
lar present subjunctive of Arare would be Avat, precisely the 
same as the corresponding part of the indicative, but the vowel 
change gives us: indicative, Arat, subjunctive, Avet.' In 
Regere, if this principle were not observed, we should have either 
Regit or Reget, three times, but in place of an arrangement so 
awkward, we have three distinct forms produced by simple vowel 
change, Regit, Regét, Regat. 

The imperfect past of the subjunctive is always formed by add- 
ing directly to the verb stem the endings -rem, -res, -ret ; -remus 
-retis, -rent. Thus the primary tenses subjunctive of Arare areas 


follows : 


The same end may be gained by adding another (different) vowel to that in the 
stem, and so we have a inserted in this tense of verbs of 2d and 4th conjugations— 
monéat, audiat. 


2 In connection with this feature in our Analysis, the author of one of our most pop- 
ular grammars writes ‘ It seems to me to be throwing away all that has been gained 
in the last century, and in fact destroying all the certainty of the science, to say 
‘The final vowel of the stem is changed, or another added fo prevent confusion, etc.’ 
But in the 2d Vol. of Roby’s elaborate Latin grammar I find the following: In the 
compound future indicative “the third person plural has eviné instead of erwnt, per- 
haps tn order to avoid confusion with the third plural of the perfect indicative, page 
207. Here there is another case in which I may leave the objection of the Earvard 
professor to be met by a brother professor and author.” 
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PRESENT. PAST. 

-m -rem 

-8 -Tres 

-t i -ret 
-mus -remus 
-tis -retis 
-nt -rent 


Ara, by vowel change Are 


In the subjunctive there is no future tense, the mood itself being in a certain sense 
future. 

Now before we can go farther we must take up the verb, Zxse. 
We have given all of the conjugation of active verbs that can be 
formed without it, except certain forms in the imperative, in the 
infinitive, which is a sort of verbal noun, or rather the substantive 
mood of the verb, and in the participle, which is the adjective 
mood.’ 

The verb xse is not inflected in accordance with the rules we 
have given. It belongs to the class of consonant verbs which we 
claim to have been the first to distinguish as such. By all gram- 
marians it is described as “ irregular,” and so it is, but not to so 
great an extent as they suppose. Our paradigm will we think 
show a method in its irregularity that would hardly be suspected 
by one whose knowledge of the word was derived from the ac- 
counts given of it in even the largest and best [or worst] of the 
treatises in common use. 

The reader will need in examining this paradigm, to bear in 
mind the fact that certain letters are so closely related to each 
other that they may occasionally be interchanged ; for instance, C 
and G in the name Caius or Gaius. In this way 7 and s are some- 
times used one for the other. Thus the name Furios was written 


Fusios, and Papirius, Papisius ; jlos is used for flor, arbos tor arbor, 


jus tor jur, tempus for tempor, opus for oper, and so on. More- 


over it is recognized as a rule that when s comes between two 
vowels it may be changed to R. Thus we have nominative //onos 
or Honor, but the genitive is Aonoris, never honosis. In some 
eases the change does not necessarily take place, but either letter 
may be used. Thus we have the two forms of the names above 
mentioned and also of the verb guaso or quero. The reader bear- 
ing these facts in mind will find no difficulty in understanding 
why in Zxse the s of the stem becomes 7 in certain of the forms. 
'The reader is requested to observe that these descriptive terms ure here used for 


the first time. At least so far as the writer is aware. 
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The first letter of the stem has been lost in some of the persons 


of the present tense. 


We supply it, and append to the original 


(or theoretic) form that which has taken its place. 


Esse—to be. 


IMPERATIVE ES—be! or (as STEM)=being. 
PRIMARY TENSES. 


INDICATIVE, 


Es-um—Sum,... .I am. 
Es-s—Es,........Thou art. 
Es-t—FEst,........He is. 
Es-umus—Sumus, We are. 
Es-tis—Estis,.....Ye are. 
Es-unt—Sunt,.... They are. 


Es-am—Eram,....I was. 
Es-as—Eras. 
Es-at—Erat. 
EKs-amus—Eramus. 
Es-atis—Fratis. 

\ Es-ant—Erant. 


( Fs-o—Ero,.......I shall, or will be, 
Es-is—FEris. 

Es-it—Erit. 

1 Ks-imus—Erimus. 

Es-itis—Fritis. 

| Es-unt—Erunt. 








SUBJUNCTIVE. 
({ Es-im—Sim, I may be. 
Es-is—Sis. 
Es-it—Sit. 
Ks-imus—Simus. 
Ks-itis—Sitis. 
| Es-int—Sint. 


Present. 


( Es-rem—Essem, I might be. 
Es-res—Esses. 

} Es-ret—Esset. 
Js-remus—Essemus. 
Ks-retis—Essetis. 
Es-rent—Essent. 





PARTICIPLES OR ADJECTIVE MOCD. 
Present, Es-ens—Sens. or Ens—being. 


Future, Es-turus, ’ 
. 4 . Not in use. 
Gerundive, Es-endus, 


INFINITIVE OR SUBSTANTIVE MOOD, 
Present, Es-re—Esse, to be. 
Future, (would bey—Esturum Esse, about 
to be. 


CompounD TENSES. 


Stem FU—having been. 
INDICATIVE. 

( Fu-i, Tam having been, that is, I 
Fu-isti. [have been. 
Fu-it. 

Fu-imus. 
Fu-istis. 
\ Fu-erunt, or -ere. 


{ Fu-eram, I was having been—I had | 
Fu-eras. [been. 
Fu-erat. 
Fu-eramus’ 
Fu-eratis. " 
\ Fu-erant, 


Fu-ero, I shall be having been! 
Fu-eris. [shall have been. 
} Fu-erit. 

Fu-erimus. 

Fu-eritis. 

\ Fu-erint. 








SUBJUNCTIVE. 
( Fu-esim—Fuerim, I may be having 
been, or I may have been. 


Fu-esis—Fueris. 
| Fu-esit—Fuerit. 
Fuerimus. 
Fu-esitis—r ueritis. 
Fu-esint—Fuerint. 


Fu-esimus 


Fu-essem—Fuissem, I might be hav- 
ing been, or I might have been- 
Fu-esses==Fuisses. 
Fu-esset—Fuisset. 
Fu-essemus=Fuissemus. 
Fu-essetis—F uissetis. 
Fu-essent—Fuissent 





PARTICIPLE OR ADJECTIVE MOOD. 
Future, Fu-turus—used irregularly. 
Past, Fu-tus—not in use. 
INFINITIVE OR SUBSTANTIVE MOOD. 
Fu-esse—Fuisse, To be having been, that 
is to have been. 
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This verb is irregular in having as perfect stem a fori alto- 
gether different trom that found in the primary tenses. The fact 
is that the verb, as we have it, is made up of two. The rvot or 
stem of the former being Zs (equivalent to ¢o in the Greek and as 
in the Sanskrit verb “ to be”), and that of the other being Fu 
(equivalent to pu in the Greek gua, and to the Sanskrit root bhvw). 
Some few forms belonging to the primary tenses of Fu are extant, 
still as a whole that system is obsolete. So is the perfect Systein 
of Zs, We have no remains of it. For the perfect tenses /’u was 
originally reduplicated, and /ufu was contracted to Fuv, which 
is found in some forms of the verb as used by Plautus and Ennius. 
This gave way to Fa, the meaning of which is theretore not simply 
“being” but “having been.” To this stem, for the present per 
fect indicative, are added the endings -7, -ist/, -/¢, ete. These are 
something more than person endings. The reader who examines 
our paradigm will see that following the analogy of the other 
tenses, the present perfect should be Fu-sum—I am having been. 

he ending -¢ therefore is equivalent to swm.' These endings, 
whatever their origin may be, occupy the same position and have 
of course the same meaning in the perfect indicative of every ac 


tive verb in the Latin language. 





* The origin of these person-endings in the perfect indicative cannot be traced. Dr. 
Harkness, (in his essay before the American Philological Association, 1874), says: 
‘“Sehleicher himself, admits * * that it is of uncertain origin. No explanation is 
attempted of the troublesome 7. Corssen calls it a vowel of formation, and with 
Aufrecht identifies it with the ¢in the Sanskrit aorist in dsham as avédisham (!) but 
attempts no explanation.” Dr. H. endeavors in this paper to furnish what none even 
of the great Germans has supplied, but with no better success, and that simply be- 
cause he feels bound even when he departs from them in particulars, to follow their 
methods. He begins by asswming a perfect of the stem Es. viz. Ksi, and this (by 
analogy of Sanskrit asasa or asasma) he supposes to have been originally esesmi, or 
esismi, then esimi and then esi. The second person (on this theory,) was esesti or esisti, 
and the third singular, having precisely the same form as the seeond, became on some 
principle or other, est. For all this there is no warrant, and from it all there is no 
gain. It brings us no nearer to an understanding of the final letters to prefix a theo- 
retic Ks. The ¢, ésti, it remains just as much of a puzzle as they were before. There 
is another fatal objection to the theory. Dr. H. supposes that in the termination he 
can trace reduplication, implying perfect action, if so then every perfect must have 
this represented twice. Thus if Amavi is only a much contracted form of Ama-/u-esi, 
then its litereals meaning must be “I have been—having been-loving! ” 


13 
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The past pertect of Zsse is formed, as shown, by adding to the 
perfect stem the past imperfect, meaning “I was,”—Fu-eram, I was 
having been, that is, I had been. So the past perfect indicative 
active of every Latin verb is formed by adding the same suffix to 
the perfect stem. 

The future perfect of Esse is formed by appending to the perfect 
stem the future imperfect, meaning “I shall or will be.”—Fuero, 
I shall be having been, or I shall have been. In the same manner 
the future perfect indicative active of every Latin verb is formed 
by adding to the perfect stem the suffix—ero, the simple future of Es. 

In the subjunctive and infinitive moods the same principle is 
followed out. The perfect tense or form is made up of the per- 
fect stem and the corresponding part in the primary system. 
Thus Fuerim, “I may have been,” is composed of sim, “ I may 


”'  Fuissem, “1 might have been,” 
’ Db J 


be,” and Fu, “ having been. 


is composed of Fu and Essem, “I might be.” * And the infinitive 





‘In reference to this statement one of our most zealous students of ‘ Comparative 
Grammar” has made the following remark: “If erim is the same thing as sim, then 
a horse chestnut is a chestnut horse. The form and functions are both different.” 
It may be very presumptuous in the present writer to hold his opinion after such a 
sentence, nevertheless he must do it. The formsare not so different but that a school 
boy can see their close relation, and the functions are not different to the least extent. 
This learned Professor sees in sim the Sanskrit Asyam?, which of course is not at all 
different in form or function! It is a little strange that what seems so wholly absurd 
to one scientitic grammarian should be at last accepted by another of at least equal 
standing. In his essay on the Latin perfect, read before the Philological Association 
in 1874, Professor Harkness says, ‘‘It seems to follow as a matter of course that in 
Cecinerim, erim is the present subjunctive of the auxiliary swm, and that it is for esim 
the full form of sim, which drops the initial e, as it was also dropped in sum for eswm.”’ 
We are quite satisfied with this, and leave the one learned Professor to settle 
the matter of the chestnut horse with the other. Meanwhile, we beg leave 
to say that we had neither seen nor heard of Dr. Hurkness’s opinion upon this matter 


until our own had been published. 


? The statement that the issem in Fuissem is the same as essem, has also been ques- 
tioned on account of the vowel change; but have we not such a change in Js, geni- 
give ejus, and in Ko, ivi, ire? But if issem in fuissem is not essem, what is it? The 
form is almost identical and the meaning is precisely the same. In this case also we 
have the advantage of Dr. Harkness’s support, though he does not seem to see his way 
very clearly. He speaks argumentuatively rather than positively, and as to the pluper- 


fect subjunctive of Cano, balances the claims of cecini-essem, cecini-ssem and cecin issem, 
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perfect Fuisse, “to have been,” is made up of Fu and esse. Here 
again we repeat that what takes place in these parts of this verb 
takes place in the corresponding parts of every verb in the language. 

To this rule there are no exceptions. “In Every Latin VERB 
ALL TENSES THAT REPRESENT COMPLETED ACTION (except the present 
perfect indicative) ARE COMPOSED OF THE PERFECT STEM, AND THE 
CORRESPONDING PRIMARY TENSES OF Esse—* to be.” 

But what is this perfect stem of which we speak, and how is it 
made? It is an inseparable form, equivalent in meaning to the 
past participle, and it is formed variously in different verbs. 
Grammarians in general describe five modes of forming it, we make 
three or four at most. The first is by reduplication, or repeating of 
the initial sound. This was used in Sanskrit and Greek, as well 
as other ancient languages to intensify or otherwise modity the 
sense of the verb Thus we have in Sanskrit Babhuva as perfect 
of Bhavami, and in Greek AslAuxa from Av@, rerv~a from 
tumt@. In Sanskrit reduplication described action absolutely 
past. In Greek its principle use was to denote completed action, 
without reference to time. In Latin it served both these purposes 
for the Latin perfect form is used both for an aorist past and a 


perfect present tense. Examples of this mode are found in all 


grammars, for instance Mordeo, Momordi; Spondeo, Spopondi ; 
Cado, Cecidi. Fi, as a contract form of Fifi, through fuv, has 
already been spoken of. This seems to point to verbs that are 
generally described as forming a class by themselves, viz., those 
in which the perfect stem is made by simply lengthening the 
vowel of the verb stem, as Vénio, Veni, Légo, Legi. We have 
no evidence of the existence at any time of such perfects 
as Vevini, Lélég’, but it is very probable that they did exist and 
were contracted into Veni and Lagi. 

The second mode of forming the perfect stem is by adding « to 
the verb stem, or rather to what is called the “ clipt-stem ;” in 
other words the final vowel of the stem is dropped before the s is 


The paragraph contains a goodly number of guesses, and even some manifest blunders 
of “ great Germans,” but on the whole Prof. Harkness accepts the true view. One 
great source of difficulty with Bopp, Harrison, Curtius and others, is that they strive 
to make compounds with the first person of the perfect in place of the perfect stem. But 
how could a person-ending be retained in the middle of a compound word ? 
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added. ‘There can be no reasonable doubt of the fact that this s 
has the same origin, and as nearly as possible the same force as 
the same letter in the Greek aorist. Compare éypage, “I write,” 
eypara, “1 wrote,” with Scribo, Seripst. This s was originally 
a part of the verb “to be.” It is certainly not *‘a perfect formed 
trom Ex, the root of Sum,”’ but it seems to be the remnant of the 
regular aorist of "EO (€712). 

The third mode of forming the perfect is much more frequently 
used than the others, and for the student of Latin has special in- 


terest, inasmuch as it is peculiar to that language. It is the add- 


ing of Fui to the verb stem to form the perfect. This includes 


what most grammarians represent as two different modes, viz., 
(1) the addition of w to the verb stem, as in Amavi; (2) the addi- 
tion of u,as Docui. But these modes are one and the same. In 
the former fui is added to the stem, making Amafu7, and in the 
other the same auxiliary is added to the “ clipt stem” Doc, making 
Docfui. In both, as in Potut for Potfui, trom Possum “T am 
able,” the # was dropped. Thus, AMAFVI, contracted AMAVI, 
and BOCFVI, contracted pocvi. The only difference then 
between verbs of the classes to which these respectively belong, 
is that those of the second class appear in all school books and in 
all modern editions of Latin authors, with a perfect ending in ut, 
and this is merely because we have so far distinguished between 
the uses of v as to represent them by different symbols, and for 
this purpose have invented a letter (v) of which the Romans knew 
nothing. It is evident then that the two endings are mere modi- 
fications of one, and it is, we think, no less evident that one 
is fui. Some grammarians pass over this whole matter without a 
word as to the meaning or origin of the suffixes that characterize 
the perfect, and in their numbering and their references to them 
leave on the student’s mind the impression that the -w/ and vi are 
distinct forms, and that they are no more related to each other 
than -v? and -s7, Others see more or less of the truth, but there is 
not one grammar extant (so far as we know) in which the correct 
view is set forth with the prominence and confidence that it de- 


‘Professor Harkness’s paper read before American Philological Association, 1874. 
Also Allen and Greenough’s Grammar, p. 57, note. 
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serves. And yet what a flood of light it throws on all these 
forms! How it brings them out of the region of mere empiricism, 
exhibiting their structure, and therefore their history, and teaching 
us their true meaning! Aravi is not a mere symbol, arbitrarily 
chosen to represent the idea that we express in the phrase “I 
have ploughed,” but resolves itself into fu,‘ I have been,” and 
Ara, “ploughing.” Docu? is seen to be made up of fu7, “I have 


been,” and Doe (for Doce), “ teaching.” 
As we have already stated, the perfect stem cannot stand alone; 


it is not a word, but a form to be used in composition, and when 
so used it has the meaning that a perfect participle active would 


‘It is hardly necessary to say that the older grammarians give nothing like an 
analysis of these forms, but why is it that we find none in the most recent works, 
especially in those whieh are represented as sufficient guides to the student of the 
Roman tongue. Dr. Harrison treats the endings ui and vi as one, but knows nothing, 
of their origin, or rather denies it. He speaks of the wor the v “being inserted 
betore 7,” as a mere expletive or formative letter of no real value! Zumpt has hardly 
the faintest perception of the truth. His editor, Dr. Schmitz, comes much nearer than 
he to a knowledge of it, but still falls short. The same remark applies to Dr. Anthon, 
the American editor. Madvig in a note (page 88) says, “ui and vi were originally the 
same,” but does not tell what they were originally, nor what the meaning is, nor does 
he otherwise use the fact that he recognizes. Dr, Alexander Allen treats them as 
two distinct suffixes. In the ‘ Public School Primer” the author appears to see their 
identity but not their origin. Prof. Key reached the same point but got no further. 
Dr. Harkness in the very latest edition of his grammar, * embracing important results 
of recent philological research,” does not advance one hair’s breadth beyond Key ; 
indeed all from which we might judge that he recognizes the identity of the 
suffixes is in a foot-notes on page 88, in which he says erroneously that evi is the 
full und original form of ui. But in his Essay before the American Philological Asso- 
ciation, 1874, he assumes the correctness of the doctrine as we have here stated it. 
Allen and Greenough, in two very brief notes (pp. 61, 63), assume that -wi and -vi are 
virtually the same; but their sole attempt to explain them is in the senteuce, * vi is a 
perfect of Bhu,” but Bubhuva is the perfect of Bhu, and there is no other. Here as- 
suredly there is no proper recognition of “ui. Parkhurst of course follows his lead- 
ers. In his eyes an analysis of the Latin verb would be nothing if it did not trace to 
Sanskrit or theoretical Aryan, things that Latin itself is quite competent to explain: 
Gildersleeve says that the ending vi becomes in the 2d conjugation -ui, but he gets no 
farther. Bingham treats them as entirely distinct forms. Bartholomew (page 50) 
states the full truth, but makes almost no use of it. Great praise is due to 
MeClintock and Crooks, who stated the fact and used it thirty years ago. From them 


the present writer learaed it, and he is glad to have the opportunity of giving them 


the credit they deserve. 
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have, e. g., Arav—having ploughed; Docu—having taught; Scrips 
—having written. We are now prepared to complete the conju- 
gation. Any school-boy who has learned the primary tenses of 
Esse can torm the compound tenses of all other verbs whose _per- 
fect stems are given to him. There is but one method for all. 


Thus: 


PERFECT TENSES, INDICATIVE. PERFECT TENSES, SUBJUNCTIVE. 
Perfect Stem. Present. Past. Future. Present. Past. 

Aray } 

Docu | 

Audiv | 

Serips + -1 -eram- -ero -erim - issem. 
Momord | 

Leg | 

Volu J 





Or to give the full tense form, for every verb. 





INDICATIVE. SUBJUNCTIVE. 

Present Perf. Past Perf. Future Perf. || Present Perf. Past Perf. 
+ -i + -eram + -ero 1 + -erim | + -issem 

g - isti ¢ - eras s -eris || @ -eris = - isses 
S - it = - erat Z - erit i| Z - erit | 2 - isset 

~ .-imus ® _ eramus | - - erimus || > erimus * . issemus 
2 - istis Bz eratis 2 - eritis | g - eritis 2 - issetis 
SJ -erunt, or | ‘ - erant = - erint 1 = - erint = - issent 
© = 2 o ) 2 
a ere Ay Ay | Qy A, 


In this we think our readers will recognize a perfectly natural 
and satisfactory exposition of conjugation. We think its sim- 
plicity will be received as presumptive evidence in its favor, and 
when it is considered that, so far as_ it goes, it leaves nothing ob- 
secure, and that it explains things which no other theory can ex- 
plain, we believe it will be accepted as unquestionably true. We 
are glad to know that it has met the approval of many scholars, 
and we venture to say that the day is not far distant when it will 
be acknowledged and taught even by the most “scientific” graim- 
marians. Some of them say now that it is “ fundamentally 
wrong,” but one can hardly expect them to appreciate a simple 
thing. When they have found themselves out of their course, 
made observations and taken a new departure, we shall have them 
by our side. But they must first know the legitimate use of 
Sanskrit, and Oscan, and Umbrian in the study of Latin. These 
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are helps not rulers. When our scholars learn that Latin is really 
a language having laws of its own, then they will be able to see 
what other people can see now. 

Meanwhile let us look at some other languages to ascertain 
whether there is anything in their structure that may tend to illus- 
trate and corroborate our theory. 

It may surprise some of our students of Comparative Grammar 
to read that we can trace in Sanskrit itself the very principle 
which, on account of their devotion to Sanskrit, they cannot see in 
Latin. We have shown that in the Latin substantive verb there 


are two separate roots, and that the conjugation is made out by 


idding to one of these the forms of the other. So in Sanskrit 
there are two substantive verbs, the roots of which are As and 
Bhu, which, if not the originals, are at least cognate with the 
Latin Hs and Fu. These areregarded as independent verbs, we 
have never heard that they were supposed to be related otherwise 
than in sense, and yet, if our eyes do not deceive us, the parts of 
Asmé enter as necessary constituents to several of the parts of 
Bhawami. But the reader may judge for himself. 
the lett, the forms of Asm, and opposite them those of Bhavami 
in which they seem to be compounded : 


We place to 


PRESENT. 


Sing.—Asmi 
Asi 
Ati 

Dual.—Svas 
Sthas 
Stas 

Plu’l.—Smas 
Stha 
Santi 


FUTURE 


PERIPHRASTIC. 


Bhavit-asmi. 
Bhavit-asi. 
Bhavit-a. 


Bhavit-asvus. 


Bhavit-asthas. 


Bhavit-avan. 


Bhavit-asmas. 


Bhavit-astha. 
Bhavit-avas. 





OPTATIVE 


AND FUTURE. 


S.—Syam 
Syas 
Syat 

D.—Syava 
Syatam 
Syatam 

P.—Syama 
Syata. 
Syus 


FUTURE. 
Bhavi-shyami. 
Bhavi-shyasi. 
Bhavi-shyati. 


Bhavi-shyavas. 


Bhavi-shyathas. 


Bhavi-shyatas. 
Bhavi-shyamas. 
Bhavi-shyatha. 
Bhavi-shyanti. 


CONDITIONAL 


Abhavi-shyam. 
Abhavi-shyas. 
Ablavi-shyat. 
Abhavi-shyava. 
Abhavi-shyatam. 
Abhavi-shyatam. 


Abhavi-shyama. 


Abhavi-shyata. 
A bhavi-shyan. 


Some want of correspondence is of course to be expected, but 
we think that no one can fail to recognize those parts of Asmi 
acting as suffixes in the fuller verb. Even in some cases where 
there seems to be a difference it is only because the compound pre- 
serves in the suffix the full form which has been “ abraded” in the 
independent verb. For instance, the root being As, it should appear 


all through the present tense, but does nut. It is seen only in the 
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singular. But the dual and plural of the future periphrastic give 
it thus :—Asvas, asthas, asmas. The conditional gives Syam just 
as it appears, except in the third plural (which is probably a cor- 
rupt form), and the future gives it as it would appear if it had not 
lost the tinal vowel of its person endings. It undoubtedly was 
originally Syami (or Asyami), Syasi, Syati. We believe that a 
fuller examination of Sanskrit verbs would show the principle in 
general vperation, but we are quite content with this incursion into 
this, to us, terra incognita / 

Let us now turn to Greek. In it also we find the same principle 
carried out. The parts of the substantive verb enter into com- 
position with all other verbs to complete their conjugation. But 
the reader will please to bear in mind two things. 1st. That we 
do not profess to give a complete analysis of the Greek Verb, but 
to examine it for the purpose of seeing how far its structure is in 
accordance with our theory. 2d. That the Greek verb “ to be,” 
as it appears in grammatical works has very tew parts, and so, 
even after making allowance for the possible errors of gram- 
marians and lexicographers in giving some of its forms to the 
other verbs that are so nearly similar,’ we must conclude that 
they have perished as words, but may possibly still exist in the 
shape of endings. It may be found that as /werim preserves the 
stem letter e, which is lost from Stim the subjunctive present of 
Esse, and as Bhavitasmas and Bhavishyami have preserved in 
their respective suffixes portions that have been lost from the verb 


Asmi, so some tense endings of the ordinary Greek verb may have 


preserved parts of &z7’of which, but for them, we would have no 


knowledge. 

It is plain that the conjugation of é:uz as it is given in gram- 
mars is not only defective but irregular, in this respect, that some 
parts of it belong toa theme ending in @, some to what may be 
valled its active voice and some to the middle or passive. 

Let us look then at what we have before us. Indicative—Present, 
Eiut* Lam.” Imperfect, 7v “I was.” Future (Middle), ¢oojan 


‘Few grammarians agree in their representations of the dialectic forms of the 
verbs referred to, and more then one prominent philologist has said that the different 
tenses of these verbs “‘ have been mixed up aud confounded until it is hardly possible 
to separate and distinguish them.” 
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“T shall be.” Subjunctive—Present, @ “I may be.” Optative, 
éinv “may I be!” or “I might be.” Future (middle), éoofunv 
“Tmight be about to be.” Infinitive—Present, «?vaz [Present 
Middle, éo@az}. Future Middle, éoeoGaz “ to be going to be.” 
Participles—Present, @v, o'oa, ov. [Present Middle, EOMEVOS. ] 
Future (Middle), €oouevos, Some of these are from the simple, 
but now obsolete verb "Ew for which see Damm’s Lexicon, and 
Veitch on [rregular Greek Verbs. From this theme it is easy to 
supply other forms which do not appear in the paradigms of E1jlt 
though some of them are found in ancient Greek, or among the 
Dialectic forms. For instance :—Imperfect Indicative fov. Fu- 
ture éo@. Aorist 7oa or oa with its corresponding participle 
éoas-toaca-toav. Perfect, ma or Exa Ha and €a. Pluper- 


fect muerv or &uetv or EELv. Optatives €oiut or out. Middle 


Voice, Present éouar. Imperfect éounv or nunv. From &iye 


we have a participle, usually represented as Holic &15, 10a, &v. 
But we may stop here for these are quite enough, not only to illus- 
trate our theory, but-to show the origin (we might venture to say) 
of every flection-form of the Greek verb. 
Now for our comparison. Let us take a short verb of the sim- 
plest construction, Av@ “T loose,” stem Av. 
INDICATIVE ACTIVE. 


Substantive ‘ : [ Subs ou -b —— 
"ae Av==loosing. | ubstantive Verb. Av—loosing. 


. Future.——éow “I shall be.” Av-ow. 
éo “Tam.” Av-w. éoeic “ - Av-cecc. 


hig - =. ee goes - ° Av-oer, &e., &e 


ét- . - Av-et. 


Aorist. éoa “T was. é-Av-oa. 
érov - -  Av-erov. éoac - - é-Av-aac. 
érov - - Av-erov. | bce - - - #Av-oe, &c., &e 


éouev - Av-ouev. _ Perfect.— éa “I have been.” Ae-Av-xa. 
ére - - Av-ere. éxac - - Ae-AvKag. 
\ govet - Av-ovat. éxe - - - Ae-Av-xe, &e., ke. 


Pluprfet.—éxew “I had been.” é-Ae-Av-xecv. 
éxewe - - é-Ae-Av-Ketg. 
éxet- - - bAe-Av-Ket, &c., &e. 


gov “I was.” é-Av-ov. 
éo - - 8-Av-e¢. 
é - - é-Av-e. 
Some verbs have what is called a “Second 

&-Av-sTov. Aorist,” which is not an Aorist, but an imperfect 

é-Av-eTnv. 


A 


regularly formed from the simple verb stem, and 


Imperfect. 


: “ang . : 
é-Av-omev. the imperfect of éo- Thus turrw, true stem, 


é-Av-ere. 
é-Av-ov. 


tur. Second Aorist so called é-rvz-ov, inflected 
precisely as &Avov. 
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Subjunctive Mood. 
) Av-o 
jo | Aas 
v] Av-n 
Av-nrov 
Av-nrov 


Tov 
qTov 
Av-wpev 
Av-nTe 
Av-wot 


Ouev 
nre 
oot 
Aorist.—Av-o-w 
“SS Av-o-ne . » 
Av-o-n, &e. 


Perf.—Ae-Av-K-w 
Ae-Av-K-n¢ 


| éoure 
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Optative. 
Av-oupe 
Av-ou 
Av-ot 


borpe 
bog 
bou 


Av-otrov 
Av-ournv 


éourov 
éournv 
Av-owmev 
Av-oure 
Av-oewv 


éowpev 
éovev 
Future and _Per- 


fect inflected in 
same way. 





PARTICIPLES. 


Present. 
Av-wv, Av-ovoa, Av-ov 
Av-o-wyr, Av-c-ovaa, Av-o-ov 


dv, otoa, dv 


Aorist. 


éoac-ecaca, ecav Av-cac, Avoaca, Av-cav 


The Infinitive of &e is fee, or in 
Ionic éueva, often contracted to éuev, in 
the same manner, é:vac shorn of its end- 
ing appears in the infinitives, Av-ecvy and 
Av-o-ev. And in the perfect it takes a 
form more nearly complete, viz., évas, 
Ae-Av-k-evat. 











Ae-Av-x-n, &e. 


In the Middle Voice the same law holds good. The parts of 
the substantive verb are combined with the verb stem. Thus the 
Indicative Present éouaz appears in the Present Av-omuai, and in 
the FutureAvo-ouar. The Imperfect Zosv is seen in é-Av-o pyr. 
The Subjunctive is undoubtedly formed with the corresponding 
tenses of ézuz, and the Optative ‘oiunv appears in Av-oruny. 
The Infinitive Present ¢o6ai in Av-eoHai and the Future éoeoGar 
in Av-oeobar. And the present participle Omevos in Av-opevos, 
Av-o-opevos and Ae-AU-pevos. 

But the principle is still more beautifully illustrated in the Pas- 
sive Voice. 

In it we have aspecial stem for future and aorist tenses, formed 
by adding 6 to the verb stem. To construct the future passive 
add to this stem the corresponding part of &72, viz., 
AvO-noouar. And for the Aorist add to the Aorist stem, the 
imperfect past of ¢242—viz., nv, and thus we get €-Avé-nv-no-1. 
For the Subjunctive Aorist add to the stem, the subjunctive 
For the 








&OOMaI— 


present of ézué, and we have Av#-@ Avé-ijs-Avb-H. 
Optative future, the same tense of é7jz is to be appended to the 
And for Aorist, é:7v the Op- 
tative of «242 is to be affixed in the same manner—Av6-éinr. 
There is no difficulty in detecting in the Intinitives AvO-7o0e0baz, 
and Av6-ivaz, the parts they owe to the Substantive verb, nor 
is there any in the case of the participles, Av6-00uevos, 


sume stem, making Av6-no0iunr. 


AsAv—o-opevos and Av6-e:s. 
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Is there any room now for doubt of the principle which we 
maintain. Js it not clearly seen in the construction of every form. 
Need we fear to affirm that the Greek verb could no more be 
conjugated without the verb “ to be,” than words could be printed 
without letters. 

If we turn now to the languages which have been formed on 
the basis of the Latin, we shall find that our principle has been to 
a considerable extent observed in the conjugation of their verbs, 
and that it is illustrated by forms that are not in exact accordance 
with it. For instance, there are in French two auxiliary verbs, 
etre, “to be,” and avoir, “ to have,” the latter being much more 
frequently used than the other. In the passive voice both are 
used, just as they are in English, e. g., J’ai été aimé, “I have 
been loved.” But in active verbs the past and future tenses are 
formed by adding to the verb stem the proper parts, not ot etre 
but of avoir. Custom has taken from this use of the verb “ to 
have” all its strangeness, but when we consider it a little it seems 
much less natural and suitable than that of the other. It is the 
verb of possession and it does not seem that it can as correctly 


convey the sense of a verb in its perfect tenses, as the verb of ex- 


istencecan. For instance, whereas a Roman would say, Amavi, 
that is Ama-fui, which means “I am in the condition of one who 
was loving,” the Frenchman says, /’at aimé, which is “I possess 
loved.” This isawkward and unnatural yet we all use it when 
we say “we have loved,” “we have written.” It used to be 
much more the custom in English than it is now to employ the 
substantive verb, with others, chiefly neuters, as “I am come,” 
* he was arrived.” For these we have substituted the less correct 
“ T have come,” * he has arrived.” The Romans always used the 
former, and the French prefer the latter, yet many of their verbs 
are still conjugated with etre. As Je suis tombé, literally “I am 
fallen.” But there is one respect in which the French preference 
for avoir is very markedly shown, viz., that while the Latin use 
was to incorporate the verb “‘to be” with the stems of other verbs, 
the French incorporate avoir and not etre. To make this fact 
evident it will be necessary to give two tenses of the former verb. 
The stem is Av, which conveys the general idea of possessing. 
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INDICATIVE PRESENT. IMPERFECT. 
ai, I have av-ons, We have. | av-ais, I was having av-ions, We were, &c. 


as, Thou hast av-ez, Ye have. av-ais, Thou wast having av-iez, Ye were &ec. 
a, He has ont, They have. | av-ait, He was having  av-aient, They were, &c. 


A close investigation will, we think, convince the reader that as 
in Esum, Esunt, etc., the E of the stem has been lost, so in the 
present tense of Avoir the root syllable has been dropped from 
some of the parts. It certainly has from the third plural, which 
ought to be Avont, and we see little reason for doubting that it has 
been lost in all the persons of the singular. Suppose the same 
thing to have occurred in the Imperfect tense, and the remaining 
parts are the very endings that are joined to the verb stem to form 
the imperfect tense of all verbs. For instance, Je cowr-ais, liter- 
ally “ I was having, or I had, running,” or, as we say, “I was 
running.” 


Cour-ais Cour-tons. 
Cour-ats Cour-tez. 
Cour-ait Cour-aient. 


Some may prefer to regard the endings as in some way connect- 
ed with the verb “ to be,” and certainly we shall not quarrel with 
them, if they succeed in showing such connection. They may 
point to the fact that -a7zs is added to the stem Av, just as it is to 
the stem Cour, and consequently that it gives to both an additional 


meaning equivalent to “ was” in our idiom, and therefore it would 


seem more correct to trace it to the substantive verb. But in that 
verb it has no place as a separate form, it occurs in the impertect of 
etre, just as in that of Aimer, J’etais means “I was being,” or 
«TI was having being,” as J’aimais means “I was having loving” 


> But we can afford to let the imperfect pass, 


or “T was loving.’ 
if its ability to illustrate our principle in any way be challenged. 
There can be no question of the fact that it is shown in the two 
preterites. The Latin perfect served for two tenses, viz., the 
perfect present, and the aorist, or absolute past: Thus, Amavi 
meant both “I have loved” and “I loved.” In the French there 
is a tense for each of these senses, and these we shall place side by 
side. 
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PRBTERIT, INDEF. PRETERIT, DBFIN. 
J’ai aimé, I have loved. J’aimai, I loved. 
Tu as aimé, Thou hast loved. Tu aimas Thou lovedst. 
Ila aimé, He has loved. Il aima, He loved. 
Nous avons aimé, We have loved. Nous aimdmes, We loved. 
Vous avez aimé, Ye have loved. Vous aimates, Ye loved. 
Ils ont aimé, They have loved. Tis aimérent, They loved. 


Why should any one who looks at these paradigms doubt that 
the very same part of “ avoir” which is used as a separate auxiliary 
form in one is used asan ending in the other? But we know 
that it is not only doubted, but denied. Let us look then at the 
future tense : 


J’aimer—ai, I shall or will love. Nous aimer—ons, We shall or will love. 
Tu aimer-as, Thou shalt or wilt love. Vous aimer-ez, Ye shall or will love. 


Il aimer-a He shall or will love. Ils aimer—ont, They shall or will love. 


Is there any room for doubt here? Is it not manifest that a7 
“T have,” is joined to aimer, the infinitive form of the verb? And 
if it be objected that this combination indicates necessity quite as 
much as futurity, we point to the fact that the very same idea is 
conveyed by the so-called future passive participle in Latin. Those 
who, in the case of A7zmai, profess themselves unable to see any 
incorporation of parts of Avozr, will surely not contend that 
Aimerai is a “mere corruption of the Latin” form Ama-bo! The 
Conditional present is /’aimer-ais, “I should love,” and the cor- 
responding past is J’aurais aimé, “ I should have loved.” In the. 
latter form every one can see the auxiliary Avo77, and we think 
every one might see it in the former also, as if it were J’ais (for 
Avais) Aimer, “I was having to love.” Donaldson [in New 
Cratylus], though opposing the principle we are striving to main- 
tain, confesses that the auxiliary Avozr is amalgamated with the 
verb stem, and gives evidence of it in Provengal phrases (quoted 
by Bopp, from Sainte-Palaye) ‘‘ Compatar vos ai,” for Je vous 
compterai. Dir vos ai for J®vous dirai. These we think con- 
clusive upon that matter. In the language as it is now, we have 
evidence furnished to eye and ear, but here we have historic 
proof, we see how it came to be what it is in this respect. 


In Spanish we find the verbs ‘to have” and “ to be” both em- 


ployed as auxiliaries, and so general is the use of the former in 
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that way that it has ceased to be used as an independent, verb ex- 
pressing possession. The compound tenses are formed by prefix- 
ing the auxiliary asin English, and not by agglutination as in 
Latin and Greek. Thus, He, “ Ihave,” Has, “ thou hast,” Ha, 
“ he has,” He tocado, “I have rung,” Ha amado, “ he has loved.” 
But in at least one tense of the Spanish verb we find our theory 
exemplified. The future of Haber is: 


Yo habré, I shall or will have. Nosotros habremos, We shall or will have. 
Tu habras, Thou shalt or wilt have. Vosotros habréis, He shall or will have. 
Fl habra, He shall or will have. Ellos habran, They shall or will have. 


We presume that the most decided opponent of our theory 
would not insist upon it that these forms are merely corruptions of 
habebo, habebis, habebit. What then are the endings, -ré, -rds, -rd, 
-rémos, -réis, -rdn that are added to the verb stem, had, and which 


give it the future sense? The answer will be found when we 
glance at the verb “to be.” The Infinitive is Ser. Indicative 
present, Soy—sum, “I am.” Imperfect, Hra—eram, “I was.” 
Perfect, Fuc, “I was.” Future, Sere—ero, “I shall or will be.” 


The full form of the tense is Sere, Serds, Serd, Seremos, Sereis, 
Seran. These lose the Se as Exse loses the EF’ before Sum, and the re- 
maining letters are joined to the stems of other verbs to form their 
futures. The Spanish for “ he will love” has nothing in common 
with Ama-bit but the stem Ama. Yet the Spaniards have not 
taken up a mere arbitrary form. The termination has its mean- 
ing, as the verb stem has its. Combined they are Amard, “he 
will be loving.” 

Precisely similar has been the course pursued in forming the 
future of Italian verbs. The Italian equivalents for the Spanish 
Amaré, Amards, Amara, &e., are as follows: 

Amero, T shall or will love. Ameremo, We shall or will love. 


Amerai Thou shalt or wilt love. Ameréte, Ye shall or will love. 
Amera, He shall or will love. Ameranno, They shall or will love. 


Here assuredly there is no ‘ mere corruption” of Amabo. The 
flection-forms which are added to the stem, are the endings of the 
future form of the verb Zxsere, “to be.” Just as we have seen 
in the Spanish future, the S is dropped, and the termination is 


appended to the verb stem. In the case of Avere, “to have,” 
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the S and its vowel are both dropped, and so the future is Avro 
Avra, Avra. But if some scientific grammarian should say that 
even in these forms he can see “ abraded” descendants ot //abebo, 
Habebis, Habebit, let him exercise his ingenuity in finding out by 
what process of abrasion the Latin future of the verb legere has 
been expanded into the Italian form—thus : 


Legam into Leggero, I shall or will read. 
Leges = Leggerai. 

Leget ™ Leggera. 

Legemus “* Leggeremo. 

Legetis Leggerete. 

Legent . Leggerauno. 


But if there be even the least particle of doubt as to what 
those future endings are, it will be removed by a glance at the 
equivalent of Posse, viz. Potere, * to be able.” Here the tirst sylla- 
ble means simply “able.” It has no verb-meaning whatever, all 
the verb force then rests in the flection-form. And the future of 
this word is Pot-ro, Pot-rai, Pot-ra, Pot-reme, Pot-rete, Pot-ranno. 
This settles the matter, 70 or ero means in modern Italian verbs 
“T shall be,” precisely as it did in the Latin Amavero, Scripsero. 
It is in all the same thing—the future indicative of the verb 
“to be.” 

This ends all that we have at present to say in illustration of 
our new Analysis of the Latin Verb. That it should have to be 
set forth now and called “new,” is greatly to the discredit of 
those whose special business it is to teach everything connected 
with the structure of the language. That they have not done so 
is very evident, and our dissatistaction with them is based on the 
fact that they have not made a decent attempt to explain to the 
comprehension of a schoolboy the multitude of changes he has to 
make, that they give him almost no help in this most important 


matter, but leave him to view his flection-forms as “a mighty 
maze and all without a plan.” Yet at the same time they ask and 
receive credit for having done their work thoroughly. We hear 


of their “clearness, conciseness, fulness,” their philosophical method 


of treatment, and their use of “ the most recent results of philo- 


logical research.” 
In reference to the title “‘ New Analysis,” which we have em- 
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ployed, we have been told that our “theory is as old as Bopp.” So 
far as several features of it are concerned, that is true; it is as old 
as Bopp, and older; nevertheless, as it has been put forth by the 
present writer it deserves to be called ‘“‘new” for two reasons : 
(1) It embraces more points that are harmonious and true than 
any theory or analysis that has yet been published. (2) Even if 
Bopp had made the whole thing clear long ago, he might as well 
not have done it, so far as we are concerned, for the persons who 
undertake to stand between us and men like Bopp and Pott, have 
not taken the trouble to let us know what they thought or estab- 
lished. The only quotations from Bopp or statement of his views 
that we remember having seen in any American publication on 
Latin Grammar was in Dr. Harrison’s, and there the theory we 
hold was opposed with all the author’s power! 

From Dr. Harrison and others we learn that though Bopp evi- 
dently saw the fact that the word Zsse is worked into some at least 
of the compound tenses of other verbs, he did not appear to see 


clearly how the union is formed, and encountered so many difficul- 


ties that he seemed at times willing to abandon the theory as more 
interesting than practically useful. The present writer owes noth- 
ing to him. From a single remark made by Dr. Schmitz in his 
edition of Zumpt, and from about the same amount of matter (not 
over twenty words in all) by Dr. McClintock in his practical gram- 
mar, we were led to the investigation, which resulted in the Anal- 
ysis recently given to the public. No hint or help came from any 
other source until the work was done, but the interest it excited 
was strong enough to make us collect and examineall Latin gram- 
mars and other works on such subjects, that could be obtained. In 
examining these we have often been astonished at the nearness of 
the author’s approach to the fall truth without his perceiving it. 
_The writers to whom specially this remark applies are Dr. Harri- 
son, Prof. Key, Mr. Welsford, and even Dr. Donaldson. But 
neither to Pott nor Bopp belongs the credit of originating even so 
much ot our theory as they perceived and expounded. This fact 
we know will not be relished by some of our grammarians, 
who think all true learning and philosophical insight belong 
almost exclusively to the “ great Germans.” Yet justice demands 


that it be made known. 
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Francis Bopp, born 1791, published at Frankfort-on-Maine in 
1816 his Comparative view of conjugations, a work that has never 
been translated into English and is very little known. His great 
work, the “ Comparative Grammar,” was published we believe in 
1835, and translated into English by Eastwick in 1860. There 
may have been an earlier edition, but if so we do not know of it. 
At least seven or eight years then before the publication of the 
Comparative Grammar, and probably thirty-one years before it 
was translated into English, the eminent Dr. John Hunter, princi- 
pal of the University of St. Andrew’s in Scotland, published an 
edition of Ruddiman’s little Latin Grammar, in an appendix to 
which he gave some remarks on the moods and tenses of the Latin 
Verb. These remarks are very acute, and though the theory ad- 
vanced by Dr. H is not likely to be accepted in its integrity, it 
contains much that is true, and it is stated and supported with 
much ability; in it incidentally as it were, or as a part of his sys- 
tem, he gives the Analysis of Sceripsero, and teaches in so many 
words that in “the Moods and Tenses of the Greek and Latin 
Verb, the auxiliaries being annexed at the end have come to ad- 
here to the verb, and to be considered merely as changes of termi- 
nation, and they are with difficulty if at all to be distinguished 
as having been separate verbs.” He says also of his views that 
“they might be illustrated and confirmed by the usage of every 
language with which he has any acquaintance, perhaps by that of 
every language under heaven.” Speaking of the only great 
scholars of his own or previous times who had touched on such 
subjects, he says what the present writer has had to say of 
others: “ Mr. Dawes in his Miscel. Crit., published 1745, reached 
the very verge of the Editor’s opinion, and Matthiz, the latest writer 
on the subject [mark !] in his Copious Grammar, published in 1809, 
has explained some passages of Greek authors comformably to a 
general principle found exemplified in the structure of every lang- 
uage, but he does not appear to be aware of the principle and th 
universality of its application.” While for himself he says that 
the views referred to occurred to him in early life, and had been 


given annually in his grammatical prelections for more than forty 


the first in modern times to see tbe truth and the value of it. 


15 


years! To him then unquestionably the credit belongs of being 
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The present writer was fortunate enough to get the grammar in 
which he found this precious morsel of literary history at a second- 
hand book store about two years ago. 

In his appendix, Dr. Hunter says that Dr. Dunbar (the famous 
Greek Professor of that day) had controverted his views. We 
were so happy as to procure quite recently an old copy of Moor’s 
Greek Grammar, edited by Dr. Dunbar, in the preface to which he 
says, “The terminations of verbs were certainly not arbitrary 
appendages withont meaning—imy object has been to trace the 
roots of the verb, and to discover the process by which its tenses 
came to be formed.” Then after criticising the mere empirical 
rules or statements of Matihiz and Buttman, he says, “I have 
given the inflections of €:uz, “I am,” and of ezuz, “I go,” before 
those of rvzr@, because they are used as parts of the inflections 
of that and every other verb, and because with their dialectic 
varieties, they seem to me to have been subjoined to the radical term 
to form all its tenses and moods.” This is dated College of Edin- 
burgh, August 20th, 1834. This eminent scholar then saw and 
accepted the principle. He was a man past middle age when he 


wrote this, and so was probably next to Dr. Hunter in point of time. 
Bopp and Pott deserve great credit, but they neither saw the truth 
as soon nor as clearly as these “ great Scotchmen” did, ' 

It is astonishing that the discovery they made should have been 
allowed to pass out of the minds of almost all scholars, still more 





‘ Here again we are obliged to withdraw from the “Great Germans,” credit that is 
commonly given to them, but which belongs to others, The late Prof. Hadley, in 
his Greek Grammar, which among us takes the lead of all others, says: ‘In the 
sections on the verb, the forms of voice, mode and tense are reduced to a small num- 
ber of groups called tense systems.” And he describes this method as having been 
already adopted by Ahrens and Curtius. His work is in fact, only a revised edition 
of Curtius’, which was published in 1852. Inthe same year appeared Ahrens’ 
Homeric Grammar, but Dunbar’s Grammar bearing date 1834, contains the very same 
arrangement of verbs in tense systems, and as in the preface to it he speaks of an- 
other work of a more general character, a philological treatise on the Greek and 
Latin languages, ‘“‘ published a few years ago” it is not unlikely that he may have 
introduced it in this part of his peculiar system, and that the ‘‘Great Germans ” may 
have learned it from him. At all events “iis improvement, if it be an improvement, 


is due to the great Scotchman! 
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astonishing that when it is now revived, the credit of it should be 
claimed for aGerman who was their younger contemporary. 

We are perfectly willing to acknowledge whatever in this mat- 
ter has been done by previous writers, and to give full credit to 
those whose hints led us to engage in the study of conjugation, 
nevertheless we can safely assert that we worked out the theory 
for ourselves. And that what we have made public is not merely 
the doctrine of the incorporation of esse with the stems of Latin 
and Greek verbs, but a systematic view of the whole subject, of 
which that is only one feature. In this article we have not been 
able even to touch upon some of the other points, but lest there should 
be any questioning of priority, we take the liberty of placing on 
record the following statement, viz.: That so far as we know, no 
previous writer has given a complete analysis of Esse, with an 
explanation of its apparent anomalies. 

No writer has mentioned in any other way than as a sort of ac- 
cident, that the imperative mood is the crude form or stem of the 
verb. 

No writer has distinguished the formation of the perfect 


present in fu, vi or wi, as the normal mode—peculiar to the Latin 


tongue. 

No writer, so far as we know, has shown the formation 
OF ALL THE COMPOUND TENSES OF ALL Latin verbs, from the perfect 
stem of the verb and the primary tenses of * vssx.” 

No one has, in opposition to the present fashion, vindicated the 
right of the third conjugation to be classed with the others as 
having a vowel characteristic, nor denied that its terminations 
are fused in with the stem vowel in other conjugations. 

No one has pointed out the true consonant conjugation, nor 
shown that the tenses of the “irregular verbs” are for the most 
part quite regularly formed. And yet, what we claim is not the 
credit of having discovered any one or more of these things, but 
of having been the first to harmonize them into a system based 
upon a perfectly rational theory, and calculated to make the study 
of Latin more simple than it has ever been since it ceased to be a 
spoken language. 

Joun H. Drum. 

















SUNDAY SCHOOL BOOKS. 


It is worth while to try to bring before ourselves distinctly the 
idea of a good child’s book. We mean of course by a child one 
to whom a book may properly be addressed, one old enough to find 
an interest in literature by himself without explanation or teacher. 
It is almost inevitable that we should think of something in the 
form of a story for a separate entertainment of this particular age. 
Manuals of science may contain interesting facts and experiments 
which will aid the skilful teacher in developing the young mind, 
But no outline of abstract truth, however lucid and interesting, can 
by itself secure and detain the attention of a young person very 
long. Nothing can do this but a picture of life in the concrete, of 
men and women, boys and girls, as they have passed through trial 
and adventure, danger and triumphs, amid the different scenes of 
nature, hostile men, savage beasts, storms and floods by land and 
sea. It is not impossible to interweave the peculiar attractiveness of 
abstract knowledge with such narratives. Still it must even then 
be always carefully kept somewhat out of sight, as a subordinate 
element and serving to illustrate with a new interest the main action 
or the perfections of the leading character. Science will have to 
be learned from the best boy’s story very much as from the outer 
world itself, as the result, namely, of after-reflections, the action of 
the maturing mind upon what at first excited merely wonder, curi- 
osity, feeling. 

There are three books in our language (and there are not three 
more which can be ranked with them) which may be taken as types 
of all successful books for the young: Robinson Crusoe, Galliver’s 
Travels and The Pilgrim’s Progress. The first is a picture of the 
human spirit battling unaided and alone with the great forces of 
nature, with solitude, hunger and desolation, and winning its tri- 


umphs by ingenuity, by patience, by industry, by watchfulness. 
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The second gives a new piquancy to human experience by first 
diminishing and then magnifying the scale of its bodily powers, 
and then transferring its capacity to a different animal form. The 
last lends a living interest to the abstractions of religious experience 
by investing them with flesh and blood and personality. The only 
other book which can be compared with these three in its perma- 
nent power to absorb the youthful mind, the Arabian Nights, ac- 
complishes its end by mingling the creations of the imagination, its 
genii and miracles of magic, with the actual business of life. In 
all these works we have imagination, the plastic power, combined 
with fancy, whose characteristic property is to preserve the fixed 
anc definite character of the different parts of its whimsical com- 
pounds. 

A book for the young will be pleasing, because of qualities 
which will render it attractive to every age. It will be simple, 
direet, fresh, full of life and movement; it will have the truth 
which comes from real knowledge and original observation ; and 
when it seeks to describe human character it will reproduce it with 
dramatic fidelity and spirit. What cannot from their nature inter- 
est the young are the characteristic abstractions of a mature and 
reflecting mind; the intricacies of legal forms, the details and reit- 
erations of mere business ; yet there are certain principles in phil- 
osophy, law, government, and even business routine, to which a 
vigorous and skilful mind can give a permanent interest for the 
young as for every other age. It is probable that by the age of 
eight the greater part of our natural philosophy is already acquired. 
It is certain that many bright and natural children when they are 
fourteen feel as keen an interest in certain metaphysical puzzles, 
especially such as involve religious questions like predestination 
and free will, as they ever attain in mature life. Some of these 


questions in metaphysics have a peculiar interest for tht opening 
mind. Neither does any new light appear to be shed upon them 
by what is distinctively called science. We come early to certain 
limits which bound our efforts in given directions, and after some 
ineffectual striving we learn to turn our thoughts upon matters within 


ourreach. But courage, enterprise, daring, always elicit the sympa- 
thies of the young. The boldest venturer into the field of learning, 
so long 1s he keepsan andaunted front, will find youthfal followers. 
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To young enthusiasm nothing seems impossible. Whatever there- 
fore promises results, whether in study or in action, any clear, high 
principle, carried out in an individual life, or on the field of histo- 
ry; a fruitful theory, holding out solutions of difficulties, old and 
new; any lucid, eloquent exposition of earnest purpose or doctrine ; 
all or any of these may secure youthful attention and interest, even 
though many mysteries be unexplained, many obstacles untouched. 
Hence the charm of that impulse which drives the youth from 
home to seek adventures over distant lands and seas; which leads 
him to expect to meet with pygmies and giants and to rejoice in the 
strangeness of the situation; which finaily gives such force and 
reality to the facts and experiences of religion when clothed in living 
forms and visible scenes. 

But De Foe, Swift, and Bunyan could never have won their 
place in youthful regard without their downright truth and fidelity 
to nature, a certain flavor and atmosphere of the outward world, 
a delicate and close observation which lend to the wildest crea- 
tions of the imagination and fancy an air almost of sober reality. 
It is not adventure alone, it is not the invention of marvels, nor is 
it the solemnity of religion, which have made Robinson Crusoe, 
Gulliver, the Pilgrim’s Progress, household words, but genius of 
the highest order, with the observance of proportion, the modesty 
of nature, even amid the strangest improbabilities and temptations 
to overstep it. No works have oftener received the attestation of 
Horace’s remarks upon all masterpieces, the apparent ease with the 
real impossibility of imitation. A thousand unsuccessful efforts 
will occur to our memory in illustration of this. It is notable, 
moreover, that no one of these memorable works was written with 
a studied design to address the young. They were each the fruit of 
a happy, almost unconscious, inspiration. Of all of them nearly 
the same might be said which Bunyan has confessed of the Pilgrim’s 
Progress : 

“When at the first I took my pen in hand 
Thus for to write, I did not understand 
That I at all should make a little book 
In such a mode; nay, I had undertook 
To make another.” 

It is not unlikely that Bunyan thought chiefly of giving some sort 
of system to the subject of his sermons to his humble congregations 
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around Bedford, De Foe was trying to make a popular and paying 
story out of the narrative of Alexander Selkirk’s adventures, pub- 
lished by Capt. Rogers a few years before, while Swift was seemingly 
meditating only a biting satire on that political world which had dis- 
appointed his ambition and from which he had been banished. But 
each having gifts, spoke and wrote better than he knew. They found 
their audience among those of whom they were not thinking, or 
whom perchance they undervalued, the children of all succeeding 
ages, for whom their words possessed a peculiar and irresistible 
charm. Robinson Crusoe and Gulliver were popular from the day 
of their first appearance. The Pilgrim’s Progress struggled through 
a century and a half of neglect and oblivion, except among ser- 
vants and the young. Then it rose into such favor with the gen- 
eral public as to give a temporary notoriety to the author’s other 
writings, which deserve to be forgotten. Swift is the only one of 
the three who wrote anything else that has a valid claim to be re- 
membered. 

Of each and all of these three works doubtless might be said 
with truth what Goldsmith said of his Vicar of Wakefield : “There 
are a hundred faults in this thing, and a hundred things might be 
said to prove them beauties. But it is needless. A book may be 
amusing with numerous errors, or it may be very dull without a 
single absurdity.” The books of which we have been speaking are 
amusing in spite of errors and absurdities, and they are never dull. 
They possess the qualities which will always secure a hearing to 
human speech, whether spoken or written. They are vivid, pic- 
turesque, earnest, full of elemental life and feeling ; recording the 
strangest experiences with simplicity and as matter of fact, and 
giving an honest expression to the thoughts of average people 
under the most novel circumstances. Such qualities have procured 
them the suffrage of the least prejudiced criticism in the world. 
The young, who will not read at all while they have strength to 


play, will share even their games with the solitude of Robinson’s 


hut, or the companionship of his goats, his parrot, or his man 
Friday. The youthful sceptic who cavils at prayer or catechism, 
will accept the giants of Brobdignag and the dwarfs of Lilliput ; 
or with nearly equal facility, the lessons of Interpreter’s house, the 
warnings of the Dark Valley, and the charms of the House Beauti- 
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ful. It is said that every form of matter has its key-note: that 
every log of wood, every kind of rock, and also every house and 
structure made of either, however massive and firm, can be made 
to tremble and quiver when its own music vibrates in the air. And 
thus the human soul, however unformed and heedless, though de- 
praved by passion and unused to sympathy, in young and old 
alike, can be awakened and stirred when the proper note is strack 
and the master’s voice penetrates all the depths and shallows of our 
being, calling forth whatever of comprehension and earnestness, 
faith and exertion, we are capable of. 

One is startled on reviewing the prolific issues of the press, to 
find how few have any claim to be ranked with the three that have 
been mentioned, the latest of which appeared nearly one hundred 
and fifty years ago.’ The really successful children’s books may 
be counted on the fingers. One, the “Swiss Family Robinson,” 
that has come nearest perhaps in success, is a close imitation of the 
standard favorite, whom its name suggests. The other imitations, 
whose name is legion, have been cast out of popular remembrance 
by the inexorable spells of taste and time. 

We would gladly offer to those who may possess the gift, an 
incentive to produce something for the young suitable to the 
present time, yet worthy of being compared with the great ex- 
amples. At this moment we can think of nothing more useful 
than to exhort them, by every consideration of taste and pity, to 
shun as far as possible the bad examples set them by the various 
Societies throughout the land, whose professed business is to pub- 
lish books for the young. The following is the actual experience 
of a Church clergyman known to us. On being called to a Parish 
in the West, whose Sunday School library had been replenished 


by his predecessor with publications from various sources, he set 
himself to read the books with which he was not familiar, keeping 
a diary in order to preserve and verify his impressions. The fol- 
lowing are some of the results of what he strove to make an im- 
partial examination. It must be confessed that there are books 
sent forth by our own Sunday School Union liable to criticisms 





?“ Gulliver's Travels” was published in November, 1727. 
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similar to some of these. But it is to be hoped that as a rule they 
are comparatively few. 


“Fanny Mansfield; or the Adopted Sister.” American S. S. 
Union, 1847. In this book the adopted sister, Ellen (age ten), be- 
ing about to die, says to Fanny, of the same age : 


“T think if you were to read the Bible with attention and with prayer for God’s 
grace that you might be enabled to understand and follow its precepts, and then study 
the character of Jesus Christ, and take him for your pattern and receive him as your 
only and sufficient Saviour, you would find that to be the best mode of satisfying 


your conscience.” ‘Is this the way you do, Ellen?” asked Fanny.—pp. 157, 158. 


[And well she might. ] 


Fanny is an impulsive child, who seldom perseveres in what she 
begins. Her reform of this fault is thus described : 

Deeply impressed * * * she sat herself [sic] to work diligently, studied faith- 
fully while at school, and employed herself actively and usefully when at home.—p. 


170. After she had thoroughly conquered her fault, ‘‘ Fanny made a public profession 


of her faith in Christ,” and ‘ labored zealously as a Sunday School teacher.”—p. 180. 


In these books we are often taught that the Church is for those 
who have first succeeded in making a thorough reformation with- 


out its aid. 


“Tne Village Boys; or the Sin of Profaneness.” American 5S. 
S. Union, 1847. Mrs. Lindsley, while gathering flowers by the 
bank of a stream, overhears two boys quarreling and swearing, 
On questioning them she learns for the first time not only that her 
own son Charles, a lad of fourteen, swears, but that he stands at the 
head of the boys of his class as well in this as in all other things, 
Thereupon the lady arranges a series of Saturday evening Bible 
classes for the two bad boys and her own three children, and the 
subjects of the lessons are, first, what profaneness is; on the next 
Saturday, what its causes are; next, its tendency and results. 
After these three weeks the boys formed a Total Abstinence from 
Swearing Society, and administer the pledge to all their school- 
mates and friends. At the first Bible class lesson Mrs. L. asks one 
of the bad boys, John: 


Should you think an infidel, or even a Universalist, would fear an oath? 


Thereupon her own son Charles, speaks up of his own accord. 
16 
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I do not see how they can; for one expects to be saved at last, however much sin 
he may commit, and the other does not expect anything after death.—p. 59. 


This same hopeful Charles in the interval between the second 
and third lessons brings a false charge of swearing against a pious 
old black man, who once belonged to the family. After the third 
lesson Mrs. L. asks the boys if they remember the tendency and 
results of profaneness. Again her Charles speaks up for the rest 
in the following glib style: 

It takes away the respect of the good—it leads to evil company—it grieves the 
Spirit from the heart, and makes it more difficult to love God, besides corrupting our- 
selves and others. ‘‘ And takes away,” said John (who was intently listening to 
Charles’ reply), ‘the fear of God and man; and when both are gone, what can a 


man expect but to grow more wicked ?”—pp. 99, 100. 


The boys become so interested in their teacher’s lessons that their 
thoughts naturally take the shape of Scfipture texts. Thus Mrs. 
L.’s Frank, a boy of twelve, does not reply directly to an inquiry 
of his mother, but *‘Such a person seems to be heaping up wrath 
against the day of wrath, said Frank, musingly.” p. 96. At pp. 
78-75 a story is told of an irreligious farmer who swore when a 


thunder storm passed by his parched fields, but is thus reproved by 


the narrator (who claims to be in the secrets of Providence) : 


Did he not know that that very cloud concealed the bolt of death, and that, but 
for God’s merciful care of him, he might have been struck with it, and so perished in 
his dreadful sins? 


Yharles is represented saying after his reformation : 

1 do not see so great a difficulty in breaking one’s self of the habit of swearing- 
It seems to me as it did to the great and good Washington, that * the foolish practice 
of profane swearing is so mean and so low, that every person of sense and character 
would detest and despise it.”—p. 118. 

Some years afterward he is asked by his sister if he finds the 
third commandment a hard one to keep, and he answers compla- 
cently : 

Not at all. There is no temptation that I know of for me to violate it now. It 
rather seems to me a mark of a coarse, vulgar mind.—p. 141. 

Mrs. L.’s Fanny, a child of nine, cuts out of the newspaper a 
piece which says: 

After his marriage John Bunyan fell in eagerly with the forms of the established 
Church, but he did not throw off the habit of profane swearing.—p. 114. 
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This book may be compared to a nosegay with three flowers: 
first, the self-complaisant youthful piety ; second, the charitable in- 
sinuation that the Church of England is tolerant of profanity ; and 
finally the redolent aspersion on the memory of the author of the 


Pilgrim’s Progress. 


“The Circus: a Story for boys,” by Mrs. A. S. Anthony. Am. 
Tract Society. Boston: 1863. Aunt Hetty, the model Christian, 
says, “ No Christian should be found at a circus.” Mr. Hammond 
says to his son Nat: “ Your mother went with you once” [to the 
circus]. “ Yes,” replies Nat, “ but Aunt Hetty says she was not a 
Christian then.” pp. 19-21. Mr. Belden, the pastor, talking to 
the good boy, Nat (age thirteen), the latter says: “ What can I 
do#” Mr. B. replies, *‘ Nothing. Yield to Christ’s love. We 
cannot wash away sin; we cannot purchase forgiveness ; and yet 
how many souls have gone to perdition from just here, unwilling to 
receive atoning blood free!” pp. 97, 98. [ Where did Mr. B. learn 
this sad fact ?| 

Elegancies: “Slantindicular,” p. 7. “We hain’t a cent of 
money to our name,” p. 57. The titles of some obscene books are 


given, p. 91. 


“Five Years in the Alleghanies.” Am. Tract Society. New 
York: 1863. This is in many respects a remarkable book. It is 
written by such a man as Macauley in his article on Ranke imag- 
ines his tinker or coal-heaver to be, who 
‘ Hears a sermon, or falls in with a tract, which alarms him about the state of his 
soul. * * * He exhorts his neighbors; and if he be @ man of strong parts, he 
often does so with great effect. He pleads as if he were pleading for his life, with 
tears, and pathetic gestures, and burning words; and he soon finds with delight, not 
perhaps wholly unmixed with the alloy of human infirmity, that his rude eloquence 


rouses and melts hearers who sleep very composedly under ordinary preaching. 


The author briefly describes his boyhood as that of an orphan, 
reared up under religious influences of the Scotch Presbyterian 
type, deeply versed in Flavel and Boston, at the age of ten to thir- 
teen, but declining from youthful piety by degrees, which are char- 
acteristically given as follows: ‘‘ Tobacco-chewing, card playing, 
profanity, Universalism.” <A partial reformation ensues upon his 


marriage (at the age of eighteen), which as a rule (Bunyan’s mar- 
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riage is excepted only for the sake of the fling at the Established 
Church) is described in these books as the most efficacious of Sac- 
raments.' He nerves himself to say grace and to commence family 
prayer on a Sunday evening. He joins himself to the nearest re- 
ligious society and commences lending good books. At the age of 
twenty-three he meets with a friend who determines the futare bent 
and current of his life, by instructing him how to manage Sunday 
Schools, and to become a colporteur of the American Sunday 
School Union. The rest of the book describes his labors as a rough 
preacher from house to house, a distributor of tracts and books— 
labors which he evidently performed with great zeal and effect ; 
but which are described with such habitual exaggeration and such 
artless unconsciousness of anything like the Christian graces of 
humility and modesty, that but for an air of evident honesty, we 


would pronounce the whole account unworthy of credit. Every 


one weeps at his preaching. The reiteration of this statement 
throughout the little volume is curious. One of his first converts 
was a fiendish giant, clothed in rags and begrimed with coal dust, 
which had not been washed off for months. His disposition was 
as bad as his appearance ; but at the colporteur’s preaching, “ the 
tears ran down his blackened cheeks, #277 the coal dust was washed 
away below his eyes.” p. 21. Soon after the preacher came to a 
wicked man, who “ ground his teeth with rage and swore he did 
not want to hear anything on the subject” of religion. But he too 
“ soon shed tears,” and begged the favor of frequent visits. pp. 23- 
24. A penitent Universalist, after reading some books, is brought 
to his knees, and while the colporteur and two companions pray 
for him, “ the tears were running down his cheeks ;” and he replies 
to some question “ with a sob,” p. 35. Soa “surly and sceptical 
gentleman” is converted by reading “ Nelson on Infidelity,” and in 
ten days he converses “ w/th tears running down his cheeks.” p. 36. 

It is notable that in almost the only text of Scripture attempted 
to be quoted at length in the book—a combination of St. Mark 
ix: 38 with St. Luke ix: 26—it is twice given inaccurately, pp. 9, 
18. 


The preachers, like Goldsmith’s Vicar, make ‘marriage one of their favorite 
topics,” but none, like the Rev. Mr. Primrose, are monogamists. 
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In his controversies he trusts for victory to a rough and summary 
retort. He demolishes a Universalist by telling him that his creed 
justifies murder and suicide, pp. 32, 33. He puts a Roman Catho- 
lic prelate to flight by persistently demanding, * Tell us whether 
you let Washington into heaven or not.” The style in which this 
anecdote is given is the vulgar blemish of the book: ‘“ The bishop 
tore his surplice off in a rage, and put out of the house, with one 
or two priests after him,” p. 88. A Swedenborgian challenges him 
to illustrate the Trinity. “Said [, pointing to the candle, Sir, there 
is a trinity giving us light. There is tallow, wick and fire, three 


in one,” p. 140. One of the most fearful encounters in the book is 


with an antinomian preacher, pp. 77-80. The writer’s attempt to 
settle theological questions are such as might be expected in an un- 
educated man. He quotes the example of the penitent thief to 
prove that “ sanctification was completed in a few hours,” p. 198. 

The effect on the whole of reading the vapid narratives of won- 
derful conversions, meetings, successes, etc., is too much like that 
of an advertisement, with certificates of some quack nostrum, only 
here the nostrum is the Tract Society with its publications. He 
visited the families of B county in Virginia, ‘‘ Every one I 
talked with seemed moved by the Spirit. Isold more than $200 
worth of books, and a few months after more than one hundred 
persons were added to the Churches,” p. 51. 


“The Transformed Village.” This is an English work, repub- 
lished by the American Tract Society. The parson is thoroughly 
of the Society’s style of Christians. The following is an extract : 

‘* Here was a man who had lived a moral and praiseworthy life, socially speaking, 
who had enjoyed the esteem and respect of his friends and the love of his family, but 
who had not lived to serve God, and who had never tried to make a friend of his 
Saviour,” p. 85. 

“ The Boy Patriot.”—Am. Traet Society, 1863. This is a boy’s 
book, written with more skill and spirit than the average. The re- 
ligion only is utterly unnatural. 


* Abel Grey.”—Am. Tract Society, N. Y, Reprinted from Re- 
ligious Tract Society, London. A thoroughly good book. The reli- 
gion of it, however, is often quite unnatural (except in the first 


part), and has the appearance of something put on, and an excres- 
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cence, like the references to texts in the midst of children’s 
speeches. 


“The Six-penny Glass of Wine.”—Am. 8.8. Union, 1833. 
This is one of the most revolting of little books, redolent of prison 
odors, adapted to put wickedness into young minds. Stupid also, 


dense and irredeemable. 


“ Katie Hildreth.”—Mass. Sabbath School Society. Beneath 


criticism. 


“The Dumb Boy.” ‘“ Why should I obey my mother ?”—Am. 
S.S. Union. As literature incredibly bad. 


“The Trial of the Pope, &c., for High Treason against the Son 
of God, on the testimony of the Sovereigns of Europe, &c , before 
the Right Hon. Divine Revelation, the Hon, Justice Reason, and 
the Hon. Justice History.”,—Am. and Foreign Christian Union, N. 
Y., 1854. A hot, controversial extreme Protestant work, while still 
a religious burlesque. The most unsuitable reading imaginable for 


children. 


“Charley Kempsey’s Farin.”—Am. 8. S. Union, 1860. It has 
been said that Jonathan Edwards [born 1703] and Benjamin 
Franklin [born 1706] represent the two sides of the New England 
character. This book is redolent of Franklin and poor Richard. 
The religion seems like plaster ornaments, only stuck on in spots. 


“Who would not Pray ?”—Am. 8S. 8. Union, 1846. Ineredible 


and unnatural. A clergyman converts a gig-driver by persuading 


him to repeat over and over a short prayer, “O God, for Christ’s 


sake, give me Thy Holy Spirit.” 


“The Passing Bell; or He Died Rich,” also ‘‘ Jessie Brown, 
the Moorland Girl.”,—Am. 8. S. Union. One little girl, Fanny, 
gives another, Jessie, a Bible as a parting gift after a summer ac- 
quaintance. “ Take it, dear Jessie,” said Fanny, “‘for it is the best 
keepsake that I can give you; it tells you that our sins may be 
blotted out by the blood of Christ; and it teaches us to pray for a 
new heart, which is given by the Holy Spirit to those that ask it 
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for Christ’s sake,” p. 23. These words, containing nothing but 
what is holy and right in themselves, become almost repulsive from 
their violent unnaturalness under the circumstances. It is thus that 
these books degrade religious truth with an air of hypocrisy and 
cant. The following is a more flagrant instance. 

“The Good Indian Missionary.”—-Am. 8. S. Union. This book 
is a frightful specimen of the incredible stupidity (a little relieved 
by a dash of malignity) which presides over the manufacture of 
children’s nutriment in the publications of this society. It is sim- 
ply a fraud to call compositions of this kind children’s books. They 
are the droning Calvinism and dull prejudice of the afternoon lucu- 
brations of a New England Meeting-house; the attempt to pass 
them off as conversations of parents and children, or to weave 
them into the elements of a story, is the most atrocious outrage 
upon probability of which literature is susceptible. 

“Mr. Selden—‘ Can you tell us, my daughter, who the Puritans were?’ Julia— 
* Yes, Sir:—I find that the name was given reproachfully, in the time when Elizabeth 
was Queen of England, to those pious men who endeavored to copy the simplicity of 


manners, discipline, doctrine and worship, which is found in the Bible, in a very strict 


and perfect manner. * * They were much persecuted, and fled to America in 


order to enjoy freedom of conscience’ [and to hang and drown Baptists and Quakers 
whose conscience did not coincide with theirs]. Mr. S.—‘ Very well said.’” pp. 8, 9. 

“Theology in Romance,” by Mrs. M. Leslieand Rev. A. R. Baker, 
Boston, 1859. This is an attempt to explain and recommend the 
“Westminster Assembly’s Shorter Catechism,” by instruction and 
stories On each question and answer. The absurdity of the lan- 


guage and sentiments ascribed to little children is inconceivable. 
Little Lotty’s death-bed, p. 26, is a repulsive specimen. The proof 
of the authenticity of Scripture is compared to that of the authen- 
ticity of the Catechism, by the mother’s telling her children that 
she “ once saw an old gentleman” whose * father told him that his 


great-great-grandfather was a member of the Assembly,” p. 29. 
On p. 73 the text I. St. John, v., 7, is quoted as a principal doe- 
trinal proof, without any critical note concerning its genuineness. 
Such artless prattle as the following is recorded in a lesson about 
Adam and Eve: “I think it was real mean in them to eat the 
forbidden fruit, cried Walter indignantly,” p. 127. 

A most repulsive story, entitled ‘‘the family of thieves” is told p. 
168-171, to illustrate original sin. All the children of certain bad 
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parents turn out thieves, not excepting the baby “taken from her 
mother’s arms,” and reared by a benevolent lady who 

‘« Began early to teach the little one the difference between mine and thine, and 
through all the years when the young mind is susceptible to outward influence, en- 
deavored to impress upon her, both by precept and example, that it was sin to appro- 
priate to one’s self the property of another; but it was in vain. The seeds of sin 
were planted at her birth.” 


She proved as thorough a thief as all the rest!! p. 170. From 
p. 128 to p. 212 a curious parable is invented to illustrate “ the 
Covenant of Works,” “Election,” and “ Predestination.” An 
uncle puts a box, with a loaded pistol inside, within reach of a 
boy who is not to touch it, but is to have a great treasure in it if he 
abstains. The boy opens the box, is nearly killed, and transmits 
consumption to his posterity! An almost equally absurd allegory 
in the last chapter is entitled “the Pardoned Rebels.” The hideous 
degradation of taste which ensues upon the fostering of an exclu- 
sively sectarian literature is strongly exemplified in this and in the 
following book. 

“Nineteen Beautiful Years; or Sketches of a Girl’s Life, written 
by her sister; with an introduction by Rev. R. 8. Foster, D.D.”— 
Harper & Brothers, N. Y., 1868. This is a Methodist publication, 


gushing with emotion, yet equally execrable in taste with the cast- 
iron stupidity of the Calvinistic work mentioned above. The 
Methodist D.D. who introduces it promises that the dead “ shall 
ascend the eternities,” p. v.; and with equal impiety and_ silliness 
pronounces the dying girl’s goody exclamation, “ Tell everybody 
to be good” —“ a commission that might have adorned the lips of 


Jesus in the hour of his agony”!! p. vi. She kept enough of 
nature to utter an unconscious protest against the distinctive fea- 
ture of Methodism : 


“She never referred to any particular occasion as the scene of her ‘conversion’ and 
no marked change was noticed by her friends in a life always strangely pure and 
true. She spoke but little about her feelings, upon what she sometimes called ‘‘ The 
One Subject in all the world,” p. 55. See also p. 60. 

The poor child is trained by her teachers to say, “the event that 
has transpired,” p. 61. She is dragooned into Methodism against 
her judgment, p. 65, 70. A lady whose prayers please her, but whose 
face does not, she believes “ will be fair and lovely looking when 
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we see her in heaven,” p. 73, 74. She likes to be asked “ how she 
succeeds in trying to be a Christian,” if the questioner has “a 
happy, every day voice ;” but she objects to a sudden interrogation 
like this, coming from a minister “in a constrained and hollow 
voice”: “ Well, my young friend, I would like to inquire concern- 
ing the present condition of your precious soul,” p. 93, 94. What 
she should have expressed concerning her discoursing of her feel- 
ings in the class-meeting, p. 70, that it was “ at a sacrifice of natural 
delicacy,” she has been led to say of her Baptism, p. 96. See p. 153. 
She believes in a future life for horses, p. 184. The writer of the 
book believes that her sister had a supernatural fulfilment at her 
death, of the promise in Isaiah xli., 18, p. 233. 

This poor young lady reads Emerson and Lewes’ Life of Géthe 
without, however, apparently being infected by their irreligion. 
What strikes her most in Géthe is the facility with which he passes 


from one love to another, p. 163. 


We have not exhausted one-half of the materials furnished by 
the note-book of our much enduring Western parson. But this is 


enough. The Sunday School and Parish nurtured on such pabulum 
g i 


are certainly entitled to our warmest sympathies. The clergy need 
to be everywhere on their guard against the fraudulent volumes 
labeled “* for children.” There is something even more baleful 
than the coldness of Calvinism or the hot excitement of Methodism, 
It is the base caricature of nature which travesties all that is fresh, 
and sweet, and graceful in the religious instincts of the young, by 
imputing to them the unlovely grimaces and most stupid absurdi- 
ties of adult cant and hypocrisy. 


GEORGE W. DEAN. 
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A few months since an editorial in one of our leading Church 
papers uttered this sad complaint: 


“ A Church with the traditions of our own, it is well to think of it, has scarce a 
dozen names known in literature. and only awaits the calling home of a few grey- 


haired men to be without a first-class scholar among its priests or bishops, in either 


secular or sacred learning.” ' 


Allowing that there is overstatement here, it must be con- 
fessed that the pens of American clergymen are not producing, to 
anything like the extent that might fairly be expected, either 
works powerful in immediate results for good, or valuable as per- 
manent contributions to the Church’s literature. How is this con- 
dition of things to be explained? Two reasons are commonly 


alleged: one, that our clergy have little encouragement to devote 


themselves to hard study or literary work of any kind ; the other 
that they have no time for such, their days and nights being of 


* Church Journal, January 14, 1875. 
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necessity quite taken up with the immediate duties of their 
calling. 

As to the former, if appreciation be what is desired, for any 
really good work we shall doubtless have in the long run, from our 
fellow men, if not so much credit as we may think we should have, 
at least as much as we deserve. It is to be trusted, however, that 
God’s ambassadors, while duly valuing man’s favor when it may 
fairly be had, seek for, and are content with, His approval, and are 
glad to use the talents He has given them for His honor and man’s 
good. And as to the latter; the fruits of special study can often 
be made direetly useful in the ordinary round of a clergyman’s 
duties ; whilst indirectly such studies, if pursued with moderation, 
can hardly fail to be of use, in toning up the mind, or by giving, 
through change of object, needed relaxation. 

» Instead, then, ot looking for, or accepting, when made for them, 
excuses for a,lowing God-given talents to lie dormant, it becomes 
the clergy of the American Church to use, as best they can, in the 
positions in which God has placed them, the powers He has _be- 
stowed. If we are inclined at times to envy the learned leisure of 
some of our English brethren, and to think what we could do with 
like advantages, let us remember that much of the best thinking 
and writing in the Church of England is done by her busiest men, 
that, as a rule, work is not done best by those who have least to 


do, but by those who “ whatsoever their hands find to do, do it 


with their might.” 

At the head of this paper stand the names of seventeen works, 
large and small, connected with the History of the American 
Church, from the pen of its accomplished Historiographer. Are 
they the result of long years of labor on the part of a recluse de- 
voted only to such employ? By no means. 

Carefulness and research are evidenced in everything that Dr. Perry 
writes. So diligent have been his studies in this special direction to 
which his tastes and circumstances have led him,that it has been said 
with scarcely an exaggeration, that he “has absolute mastery of the 
historical materials of the American Church.” And yet, all has 
been done by one in the full prime of life, and one of the most 
hard working, even apart from his historical studies, of our clergy. 
The Church of which he has charge is, indeed, in a country vil- 
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lage, but this Church, with nearly 500 communicants, with three 


full services on Sunday during the greater part of the year, and 
more frequent services during the week than are held in many city 
Churches, with its three successful missions, one to the colored 
people of Geneva, and two in neighboring hamlets, gives its ree- 
tor little leisure ; through God’s blessing on his faithful administra- 
tion of it, Trinity Church, Geneva, is one of the most flourishing 
and important parishes in the diocese. In these days when 8o 
much of dissatisfaction is felt with the practical working of the 
Sunday School system, his are model Sunday Schools. Few cler- 
gymen have been so diligent as he in training the youth commit- 
ted to their care ; few, indeed, have been so successful in this im- 
portant work. In addition to abundant parochial cares, Dr. Perry 
has been, since 1868, the efticient Secretary of the Lower House 
of General Convention. The amount of labor involved in the 
faithful discharge of the duties of this office, not only during 
General Convention, but also in the years intervening between the 
sessions, in conducting an immense correspondence, and supervis- 
ing the publication of the Journal, is far beyond what most would 
conceive. 

How then has so much been done? By habits of systematic 
industry, and by finding rest in change of work, rather than in 
cessation from labor. 

Dr. Perry has written also on other topics than American 
Church History, and written well, but those writings we do not 
now propose to consider, 

Several of the works we have mentioned treat, as will be seen, 
of matters of local interest. It is much to be regretted that our 
clergy have not done more in this direction. Few of them but 
know, or might easily learn, facts connected with their own par- 
ishes which, put on record in such way as to be preserved, even if 
not published, would be of great value to the future historian. 

But matters connected with the history of dioceses and of the 
American Church in general, have been the chief subjects of Dr. 
Perry’s pen. 

“ Bishop Seascry axp Bishop Provoosr; an Historical Frag- 
ment,” was first published in the Cuurcn Review, July, 1862. 
This attracted at the time great attention, and set forth in a clear 
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light, facts deserving to be known, but which had been too gener- 
ally misunderstood. Several of its statements having been dis- 
puted in one of our Charch papers, another most able article from 


the same pen, entitled, “‘ Bishop Skasury anp THE Eptsoopat Re- 
corpER: A Vinpication,” appeared in the Cuurcn Review, April, 
1863, which more than justified the former essay. These were 
both privately printed subsequently in separate form. 

Procror’s “ History of the Book of Common Prayer,” is a 
work which needs no praise. As it first appeared, however, there 
was jacking, to make it complete, an adequate reference to the 
Prayer Book of the American Church, a /acuna which, with the 
hearty sanction of the learned author, Dr. Perry admirably filled. 

**The Connection of the Church of England with early Ameri- 
can Colonization,” and the articles now appearing in the Spirit of 
Missions, on “ Church Missions in America,” remind us how the 
Church of England, despite the hindrances often put in her way 
by the State, showed herself to be indeed a loving mother. 

For many years fruitless efforts were made to secure the repub- 
lication of the Journals of General Convention. The duty of 
the Church to make generally accessible the annals of its legisla- 
tion, “ both for the guidance of its law makers and for the infor- 
mation of students of its history,” was acknowledged by general 
consent, and even by formal vote of General Convention. But 
year after year, this duty and the need were talked of, yet nothing 
effectual done to supply the want. 

At length there appeared in 1862, ** Journals of the General 
Convention of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United 
States of America, with Illustrative Historical Notes and Appen- 
dices, by the Rev. Francis L. Hawks, D.D., LL.D., and the Rev. 
Wm. Stevens Perry, M. A., Vol. I.” This volume ineluded the 
Journals from 1785 to 1808. Dealing with matters of the great- 
est importance, the earlier Journals especially, were so concise as 
to need, for their full understanding, to be largely annotated. 
The bankruptcy of the printer and the general disturbance in 
business relations caused by the war, prevented the going on with 
this republication. During the past year there have been issued 
in three volumes, *‘ Journals of the General Convention of the 
Protestant Episcopal Chureh in the United States, 1785-1836 ; 
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published by authority of General Convention. Edited by Wm. 
Stevens Perry, D.D.” The third of these volumes consists en- 
tirely of historica! notes and documents illustrating the organiza- 
tion of the Protestant Episcopal Church in this country, a full 
analytical index, etc. The substance of the volume printed in 
1862, so far as it went, is incorporated in the later issue. It may 
not be amiss here to state that the careful editing of the text, and 
preparation of the notes of the republished journals, has been, 
from the first, so entirely the work of Dr, Perry, that but three 
lines, a foot-note to page 430 of the earlier edition, reproduced 
Vol. III. p. 60, of the later, and signed by Dr. Hawks, were from 
any other hand than his. Much more extended notices were pre- 
pared, treating of many points connected with the history of the 
first half-century of our Church’s separate existence. But the 
difficulty of obtaining subscriptions sufficient to defray the neces- 
sary expenses of printing, made it impracticable to publish at this 
time more than has been given us. It is to be hoped that the 
Church may, at no distant day, be furnished with the remainder, 

Three of Dr. Perry’s works have been more especially intended 
to popularize a knowledge of the history of the American 
Chureh. These are **The Churchman’s Year Book,” for 1870 and 
1871, and “a Hand-Book of the General Convention,” published 
last fall. Upon the calendar, its editor spent, without remunera- 
tion, no little time and labor. Unfortunately, its publishers were 
obliged to discontinue, after its second issue, so valuable a reperto- 
ry of tacts of the greatest interest and value. 

In changing the name, after the first edition, of the “ Hand- 
Book to the General Convention,” to the more ambitious title, a 
“History of the General Conventions,” its publisher gave, perhaps, 
oceasion of misunderstanding to persons disposed to think rather 
of what it did not contain than of what it did. Many a deputy 
to the late General Convention, and many a thoughtful reader of 


its proceedings, found the information this hand-book contained to 


be just what he needed. Those who wish to know more than this 
brief summary can teach them, know also where to find further 
information. 

We come now to what may be considered Dr. Perry’s great 
work, the editing and taking measures for the publication, of a 
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most valuable collection of MSS., relating to the early history of 
the American Church, preserved in the archives of the General 
Convention .In 1835, the Rev. Francis Lister Hawks, D.D., LL.D., 
addressed a communication to General Convention, announe- 
ing his purpose to give the Convention a number of books and 


documents illustrative of the history of our Church, stating also, 
that to his knowledge, there existed in the Archiepiscopal Library 
at Lambeth, and elsewhere in England, “ a large mass of materials 
for our Colonial Church History.” By resolution of General 
Jonvention warm thanks were given for the generous offer, and 
Bishop White and Dr. Hawks were requested to apply, in the 
name of the Convention, to such persons or societies in Europe 
as had in their possession or charge, documents of the character 
described, and to solicit the same, or copies thereof, for the use of 
the Church in this country. In March, 1836, furnished by the 
venerable Presiding Bishop with proper credentials, and specially 
recommended for the purposes of his mission to the Archbishop 
of Canterbury and the Bishop of London, Dr. Hawks sailed for 
England. He received from the prelates named, and from others, 
much attention, and was granted every facility for examining all 
such manuscripts at Lambeth and Fulham as had any bearing 
on America, with full permission to have such copies made as he 
might desire. 

In the records of the venerable “Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel in Foreign Parts,” was contained the entire corres- 
pondence of the Missionaries sent to this country from the founda- 
tion of the Society in 1701 to the American Revolution, comprised 
in about fifty bound volumes, beside a mass of unbound MSS., 
all of which were carefully read, and transcripts made of what 
was most interesting in their contents. Dr. Hawks brought home 
with him from England, eighteen large folio volumes of MSS. of 
the greatest value. 

Of these the late historiographer made considerable use in his 
various writings. But it was felt that documents of such import- 
ance should not be left in manuscript, liable to injury or total 
loss. They have indeed already narrowly escaped destruction by 
fire, and were damaged by water. As a beginning, Part Ist of 
“ A Documentary History of the Protestant Episcopal Church in 
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South Carolina, Francis L. Hawks and Wm. Stevens Perry, Edit- 
ors,” was published in 1862. The reader will understand that the 
times were very unpropitious for such a.work, The 32 pages 
first issned are all that has yet appeared concerning the Church in 
South Carolina. In the next two years, however, were published 
in two volumes, with the same editors, * Documentary History of 
the Protestant Episcopai Church in the United States of America,” 
containing numerous hitherto unpublished documents concerning 
the Church in Connecticut. 

The Re v. Francis L. Liaw ks, D, D.,. died September 26, L866. 
At aspecial meeting of the House of Bishops, convened February 


5th, 13865, for the purpose « t eleetis y a successor to Bishop Scott, 


of Oregon, the tollowing preamble and resolution were adopted : 


Whereas, the publication « f the M transcri l m the papers F the venerable 


Society for the Propagation of Gospel, from the records at F m, and the Libra 
ry at Lambeth, undertaken by the Rev. Dr \ in Rev. Wm.S. Perry as 


joint editors 


Histriograp] 


v. Dr. Hawks, 
Annals 

» Church 
this House, 
to cont iin the por- 
tion of the 


House or 


papers OL W hich t 


assumed Dy this 


observed, and t 
that, if possible, t 


* subscription 


of those interested in t 


SCUOUS Sale. 


At the General Convention of 1565, the vacancy in the office 
of Historiographer of the American Church, occasioned by the 
death of the Rev. Dr. Hawks, was filled by the appointment to 
the same of the Rey. Dr. Perry. 

In 1870 appeared “ Historical Collections of the American 
Colonial Church, Vol. 1. Virgini: a noble quarto volume ot 614 
pages. In 1872 was issued a similar volume, of nearly the 
same size, treating of Pennsylvania; in 1873 a third, considera- 
bly larger than the others, giving the annals of Massachusetts, 
Vol. [V., Historical Collections of Maryland and Delaware, was, 
the great r part of it, in print, when the disastrous fire at Messrs. 
Mallory’s printing oilice a few months since, destroyed the printed 

13 
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sheets. It will, however, ere long be reprinted. The New York 


volume is to follow, then New Jersey, then Rhode Island and the 
northern tier of New England dioceses, then North Carolina, then 
South Carolina, Georgia and Florida. Vol. X. will be a revised 
and enlarged edition of the Annals of Connecticut in style to cor- 
respond with the rest. 

The subjects of the three volumes which have already appeared 
have been well chosen, presenting, as they do, the Church under 
the most diverse conditions, in Virginia as an establishment, in 
Pennsylvania enjoying a fair measure of toleration, even at the 
first, with many influences in its favor at a later day, in Massachv- 
setts, subjected to very much that was unfriendly, and at times 
even to illegal oppression. 

We find, however, that great as might be the differences in con- 
dition, one want was universally felt, that of the Episcopate. In 
the Pennsylvania Volume of these Historical Collections (p. 37), 
is given a letter from the Rev. Evan Evans, Rector of Christ 
Church, Philadelphia, dated 18, 7bris, 1707, in which he says: 

The want of a Bp. amongst us cannot be past over in Silence; ‘tis a dismal thing 
to consider how much the want of one has retarded the Progress of the true Religion 
in America. * * * I take it for granted that the ends of the Mission can never 
be rightly answered without establishing the Discipline, as well as the Doctrine, of 
the Church of England in these parts; For the One is a Fortress and Bullwark of 
Defence to the other, as once the Outworks of Religion come to be slighted and dis- 
mantled, it is easy to foresee, without y® spirit of Prophecy, w' y* consequence will 
be, Ist As toa Ready and constant Supply of Ministers or Missionaries (w™ is of 
y® last consequence to the well Being of the American Churches,) this can never be 
hoped for without a resident Bishop among ’em * * * Nor can the true state of 
Keclesiastical things or Persons be ever so well known as by A Bishop who lives upon 
ye Spott. 2' A Bishop is absolutely necessary to Preside over the American Clergy 
and to oblige them to doe their Duty, and to live at Peace and Unity one with 
another. * * * I will only, in the third place, mention ye Disadvantages the Laity 
lie under for want of a Bishop. 


* An address of the New England clergy (Cutler, Honeyman 
Johnson and others) to the Bishop of London, July 21st, 1725, 
given in the Massachusetts volume (pp. 175-6), while acknowledging 
gratefully the exertions of the Bishop of London in their behalf, 
speaks of the great necessity of having a Bishop resident in the 
country. A letter from the same, and of the same date, to the 
Secretary of the S. P. G. (p. 178 of the volume mentioned), says : 
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Not only those who profess themselves Christians long and pray for this great 
blessing of a worthy Bishop with us, but also multitudes of those who are well 
wishers to us, but are kept concealed for want hereof. If once this happiness 
were granted, this would supply us with many useful ministers from among ourselves, 
whom the hazards of the seas, and sickness, and the charges of travel, discourage 
from the service of the Church, and tempt them to enlist themselves as ministers of 


dissenting congregations. 
In the same volume (p. 264), is given a letter from Dr. Cutler, 
in which he says: 


It will appear melancholy to any good Christian who reflects upon it, that when the 
French on the North, and the Spaniards on the South of us, have their Bishops, the 
English America is without any, and no man need question, what is certain fact, the 
discouragements arising from the seas, danger of sickness, and disappointments, that 
deprive the Chureh here of her brightest youths, and incline them to Dissenting 
Interests; whereas, on the other hand, few men of superior merit will be disposed to 
settle abroad, when all preferments are at home; besides, that neither minister nor 
people can be well look’t after at this distance, nor can we now obtain confirmation, 


and many other episcopal blessings. 

A Memorial of the Clergy of Boston, June 17, 1767 (Mass. Vol. 
p. 531), says most truly : 

Since the first settlement of Christianity, so large a Continent as this was never 


known without a resident Bishop. We flattered ourselves that such an extensive ter- 


ritory as was heretofore possessed, and hath since been added to the British domin- 
ions by the last war wonld certainly have been followed by some provision of this 
kind, but especially the late popular tumults in these colonies we imagined would 
have strongly pointed out the necessity of such a step, towards the uniting and at- 


taching the colonies to the mother country, and have silenced every objection that 
could be raised against it. 

Some of the ill-effects from the want of a resident Bishop were 
not felt so soon in Virginia as in other colonies. For the Chureh 
had there some advantages in being an establishment. And for 
many years (i. e. from 1689 to 1743) the Bishop of London was 
represented in Virginia by a commissary of singular zeal and effi- 
ciency, the Rev. Dr. Blair, President of William and Mary Col- 
lege, who managed the affairs of the Chureh as well as could 
have been done by any one not possessed of Episcopal authority. 
And yet a commissary could at best do but a small part of what 
a Bishop might, and, in point of fact, the righteous soul of com- 
missary Blair was often vexed by hindrances in the discharge of 
the duties laid upon him—of godless colonial governors, legisla- 
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tors and magistrates. Even by such mena Bishop would have 


been treated with more respect. With commissary Blair’s succes- 
sors in office, the case was even worse. Inferior to him in per- 
sonal qualifications, the most of them were also interior in their 
status, having, as President Nelson wrote to Lord Hillsborough 
(Virginia Hist. Col. p. 533): 

No other appointment than by letters from the Bishop of London, which they have 
not thought a sufficient authority for them to enter into the discussion of ecclesiastical 
matters. 

The question of the appointment of Bishops for America was 
frequently enough agitated. In the Notes to the Virginia volume 
Dr. Perry reprints a draft of a charter made out in the reign of 
Charles U. for establishing a Bishopric in America. A copy of 
the original of this draft, which is in the Library of All Souls’ 
College, Oxford, was obtained by the Bishop of Tennessee when 
in England at the time of the Lambeth Conference. Lord Clar. 
endon is said to have prevailed on Charles IL. to promise to appoint 
such a Bishop, but the draft of the patent was made out by Sir 
Orlando Bridgeman, Clarendon’s successor in the office of Keeper 
of the Great Seal. Dr. Alexander Murray was to have been 
made, under this patent, the first Bishop of Virginia. But in 
some way the whole scheme came to nought. James II. and 
William ITT., and their advisers, were not inclined to favor any- 
thing of the sort. But Queen Anne was of a different mind from 
these, and under her, the Society for the Propagation of the Gos- 
pel in Foreign Parts, then newly established, heartily engaged in 
a matter upon which, as its records most truly state, “ the interest 
of religion and the success of the designs of the Society do greatly 
depend.” Preparations were made for sending to the British 
possessions in North America four Bishops. Funds were sub- 
scribed toward the endowment of the new sees, and even a resi- 
dence was purchased at Burlington, New Jersey, for one of the 
Bishops. But when all seemed most promising, good Queen Anne 
died, and the House of Hanover “ cared for none of these things.” 
In spite, however, of discouragements, the friends of the Church 
in America continued their exertions. They felt, as Bishop Sher- 
lock so well expressed it in a letter to Dr. Doddridge, May 11, 
1751 (Virginia Hist. Col. p. 373), that “ the care of the Church of 
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England abroad * * * was improperly lodged” in the Bishop 
of London; “for a Bishop to live at one end of the world, and his 
church at the other, must needs make the office very uncomfort- 
able to the Bishop, and in a great measure useless to the people.” 
Berkeley, “that mitred saint of Cloyne,” had the matter most 
deeply at heart. We hear of the Bishop of London, in 1738, 
“laboring much, but in vain, with the court and the ministry, and 
endeavoring to induce the Archbishop, who had credit with both, to 
join him in trying what could be done to get a Bishop sent into 
the plantations.” There even seemed, that year, some prospect that 
the Bishop of London would be “ appointed Archbishop of the 
New World, the Continent of America, and the adjacent islands, 
and invested with authority and fulness of power to send Bishops 
among them.” Archbishop Secker clearly saw the great import- 
ance of having an Episcopate in America, wrote much and used 
all his influence in favor of such a scheme. In 1745 he wrote to 
Dr. Johnson of Stratford, Connecticut : 

Everything looks very discouraging here, ecclesiastical, civil, domestic, and for- 
eign. God arrest the judgments we have deserved. * * * We have been greatly 
blameable, amongst many other things toward you, particularly in giving you no 


bishops. 


Among Bishop White’s papers there is a copy, in that Bishop’s 
handwriting, of an “ Extract of a letter from Dr. Sherlock, Bishop 


=) 


of London, to the Lords Commissioners of Trades and Planta- 
tions, Feb. 1!', 1759,” in which he says: 


Shortly after I was made Bishop of London [in 1748], I went to wait upon the 
King, and laid before him the State of Religion in the plantations, and the necessity 
there was of settling a Bishop in those Parts. His Majesty heard me very graciously, 
upon which T asked him whether I might apply to his ministers. He consented to it, 
but I never could have an opportunity of meeting with the ministers. After frequent 
delays, and no hopes of success, I waited upon the King again, and had his leave to 
acquaint the ministers that it was his majesty’s pleasure they should take into consid- 
eration * * * [Here there is a blauk in the MS.]. This produced a meeting at 
Newcastle House. The meeting produced nothing. The last effort I made was by 
desiring the King’s consent that I might lay what I had to propose to his majesty in 


council, which accordingly was done 6 or 7 years ago, and I have heard nothing of it 


since. 


‘Contemporary MS., quoted by Wilberforce, History of the American Church, p. 


159. 
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In the letter of Bishop Sherlock to Dr. Doddridge, above 
quoted, the Bishop thus speaks of the opposition to the setting up 
of an Episcopate in America: 

I thought there could be no reasonable objection to it, not even from the Dissent- 
ers, as the Bishops proposed were to have no jurisdiction but over the clergy of their 
own Church, aud no more over them than should enable them to see the pastoral 
office duly performed. And as to New England, where the Dissenters were so nu- 
merous, it never was proposed to settle a Bishop in that country. You probably are 
no stranger to the manner in which the news of this proposal was received in New 
England, if you are, I will only say that they used all their influence to obstruct the 
settling of Bishops in the Episcopal Church of England, Was this consistent even 
with a spirit of toleration? Would they think themselves tolerated if they were de- 
barred the right of appointing ministers among themselves, and were obliged to 
send all their candidates to Geneva or Scotland for Orders ? 


The English government should have realized that without in- 
terfering with any just claims on the part of others, it was quite 
possible to allow Churchmen to have their rights, and that it was 
its duty to secure these to them. Alas! that government was for 
many years, as regards the Colonies, without intelligent and deep 
convictions of duty, and guided rather by considerations of 
“policy” than of the rights of others. The ‘ policy” of politi- 


cians is often strangely impolitic. Denials of rights to the Colo- 
nies chilled the feelings of affection with which the mother 
country was long regarded, and precipitated the separation trom 
her. In regard especially to the right of Churchmen to have the 
divine organization ot the Church is its integrity, did the Arch- 
-bishop of York write in 1765 to the Rev. Dr. Peters of Philadel- 
phia, these remarkable words : ' 


What signify the endeavors of the best friends of that country, and consequently 
of this, except there is alacrity and foresight in those who are to execute whatever is 


planned? I ought not to despair, but I cannot help having many unhappy thoughts 


upon that great Empire which will moulder away with regard to the mother country, 
if it is not properly nourished and supported, 

Many other topics worthy of remark are suggested by these 
volumes of Historical Collections, and by all that Dr. Perry has 
written to bring American Churchmen of the past vividly before 
us as they were, but our limits forbid our entering upon these now. 
The story is told impartially, and therefore we hear of faults as 








1MSS. Archives of General Convention. 
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well as of virtves. And yet the impression left on the mind of 
one who reads these records, is that, with very few exceptions, the 
men of whom they tell were men whose memories should be 
cherished, and their examples emulated, by the Church in our day. 
They stood their ground manfully against opposition, labored on 
faithfully amidst difficulties, and under disadvantages which it is 
hard for us to realize, sowing, albeit with tears, the good seed of 
which other generations are now reaping the fruit, and generations 
yet unborn shall gather abundant harvests. Their faith and 
patience should put us to shame, if we are inclined to yield to dis- 
couragement because many things are not as we would have them, 
or as they should be. Their true-hearted courage should arouse 
in us a determination, with God’s help, to quit us like men and be 
strong. 

Dr. Perry’s historical labors have been very highly appreciated 
by those best qualified to judgein such matters. Their value will, 
we are sure, obtain yet fuller recognition as time rolls on. We 
regret to know, however, that some of the works he has published, 
and more especially the Historical Coliections, have entailed upon 
him very considerable expense. The subscription lists for these 
noble volumes, lists which are all too short, are not made up largely 
of the names of those whom Providence has put in a position to 
be patrons of literature, wealthy laymen, or clergymen with sala- 
ries adequate to their due support, but rather of persons glad to 
deny themselves in order to’co-operate in work which they deem 
it most important for the Church should be done. 

May the time soon come when there shall be more encourage- 
ment than now for our clergy to devote themselves to special 
studies. The Church owes it to herself that such should be the 
case. 

But, meantime, let the exaniple of Dr. Perry and of men like 
him, be followed, men who, discharging faithtully the more imme- 
diate duties of their calling, try to make all the talents God has 


given them subservient to His glory and the good of His Church. 

Those who work in such spirit, can wait until it comes for 
man’s appreciation, or do without it. The consciousness of duty 
performed and good rendered will be to such, abundant recom- 


pense for all their toil. 


CHARLES R. HALE. 
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THE JOURNAL OF THE GENERAL CONVENTION OF 1874. 






We have received a copy of the Journal of the General Convention of 
1874; and propose to place befor our readers some account of what it 
did, and did not do; together with certain reflections suggesved by an ex- 






amination of the ponderous volume. 






I. In the first place, the Journal is very suggestive as to the growth of 






the Church and the country. The Journal proper, recording the proceed- 


















ings of the two Houses, covers 388 pages; the “appendices” swell the 
nnmber to 587, not including the “ Digest,” which requires 162 additional 
pages, making the whole number 794, forming thus a larger volume than 
that of Hawks and Perry, which gives the nine Journals, from 1785 to 


1803, with all the “historical notes and documents.” 





A comparison of some of the older Journals with the present one will 
be found suggestive. Thus, the first convention of the present century 
held in New York in 1801, or just seventy-three years ago, covers 28 
pages, of which 10 are in the appendix, four Bishops were present, and 
deputies from seven Dioceses or States. 
We find that the increase has been from four Bishops present and seven 
Dioceses represented in 1801 to forty-eight Bishops entitled to seats, and 
: forty-one Dioceses actually represented, with four Missionary Jurisdic- 
tions." 
Looking over the list of Dioceses we are struck with the evidence it 





gives of the growth of our country as well as Church. In 1813-14 the 









first steps were taken for Church extension, and although then it was 






thought a great progress, the limits were the region immediately beyond the 






Alleghany Mountains. In 1819 Philander Chase was consecrated. Not 






until 1832 was there a Bishop of Kentucky. And in 1835 or forty years 






ago Kemper was made Bishop of the North West, 7. e., the regions East 






. of the Mississippi River. Now, the list of Dioceses extends from Maine 






to Texas, from the old Atlantic States to California and Oregon on the 






Pacific. In fact it is necessary for us older men to procure new atlasses 





that we may find out whence many of the Bishops take their names. It 






seems like a romance to read of men from Oregon and Washington Terri- 






tory, and Utah and New Mexico, coming a few thousand miles to take 






part in a Church Council. 














? Since the Convention 10 Bishops have been consecrated (not counting the one for 
P g 

Haiti), making the total 58, and 3 new Dioceses have been organized, making 44 

Dioceses 
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II. The Convention lasted from Oct. 7th to Nov. 3rd, or nearly a month, 
the actual sessions were twenty-four days (24). It appears that 170 
clerical and 146 Lay deputies, or in all 316 representatives were present, 
from all parts of the United States. What did they do in all that 
time ? 

1. If we judge of the actual results by the legislative action alone, we 
shall be compelled to say, not much was done. In appendix xiv., pp 569- 
575. t. e., 6 pages, we have the whole of the laws passed by this great 
triennial council of the Church. 

2. We do not propose to take up the question of the force of joint reso- 
lutions passed by the two Houses, but give below the one that was passed 
“in relation to using the services separately ” (Message No. 99, p. 361.)' 

3. In the House of Deputies out of the whole session of twenty-four 
days, parts of six days were occupied by the case of the Bishop-elect of 
Illinois, and more or less of thirteen days by the Canon on Ritual. 

Ill. We think it of more importance to call attention to some matters 
before the Convention which did not become law. 

1. Suffragan Bishops. —This subject was brought up in the House of 
Bishops by a memorial from the Diocese of Texas, asking for the appoint- 
ment of such a Bishop “ for the supervision of the colored people” in said 
Diocese (p. 255). 

The Committee on Canons proposed a Canon “ of Suffragan Bishops” 
which will be found on p. 283, allowing, under certain restrictions, any 
Diocese to establish two “ Suffragan Bishoprics,” without right to a 
seat in the House of Bishops. ‘To this the Bishop of Maryland offered 
as a substitute a Canon providing for a special Missionary Bishop of 
tongues or races, to be limited to certain congregations or races to be spe- 
cified and to terminate with the natural life of said individual Bishop (p. 
362). Finally, on motion of the Bishop of Pennsylvania, the severa] 
propositions ‘“‘in reference to Suffragan Bishops and Bishops for tongues, 
and others that may be submitted, were referred to a committee of five 


*It is the sense of this Convention that nothing in the present order of Common 
Prayer prohibits the separation, when desirable, of the Morning Prayer, the 
Litany, and the Order for the Administration of the Lord’s Supper, into distinct 
services, which may be used independently of each other, and either of them 
without the others. Provided that, when used together, they be used im the same 
order as that in which they have commonly been used, and in which they stand 


in the Book of Common Prayer, 


19 
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Bishops,” who are to report in printing, but privately, to each Bishop three 
months before the session of the next General Convention. 

The committee to whom this important subject is thus referred are the 
Bishops of North Carolina, Connecticut, Texas, Pennsylvania and 
Kansas. 

2. Provincial Synods and a Provincial System.—In the House of 
Bishops a committee appointed at the previous General Convention ‘“‘to 
consider and report on the Organization of Provincial Synods,” reported 
“that they did not recommend any immediate action on the subject.” The 
committee were continued and two members, the Bishops of Pennsylvania 
and Nebraska, added to their number (p. 263). 

In the House of Deputies, the committee on Canons “on account of 
the late period of the session,” reported a resolution that they be “ dis- 
charged from the consideration of the proposed Canon, Authorizing the 
Formation of Synods of Dioceses” (p. 133). Which was adopted (p. 211). 
Afterwards, on motion offthe Rev. Dr. Kidney, of Minnesota, a motion was 
adopted appointing a Joint Commission of both Houses to consider and 
report a Canon on “the formation of Synods of Dioceses, or some kind 
of ecclesiastical union of Dioceses within the same State” (p. 213). But 
the House of Bishops did not concur, owing to the “late date of the 
session” (pp. 216, 368.) 

In the House of Deputies, the Rev, Dr. Hall, chairman of “the com- 
mittee on Amendments to the Constitution,” to which the question of ‘‘a 
Provincial System for the Church” was referred, presented a long report 
adverse to the establishing of a “ Provincial System” with a Resolution 
to that effect (p. 150), and finally the whole subject was laid on the table 
(p.197). And so this important question was given the go-by. But in 
the nature of things it must come up again. 

Deaconesses.—The Joint Committee on “ Deaconesses,” reported a 
Canon for the establishment of such an order (pp. 64, 65); which Canon 
was by both Houses referred to another *“ Joint Committee, to report to 
the next general Convention” (pp. 180 and viii). So this subject also 
was put off. 

Divorce—The House of Bishops passed a Canon of Divorce, not only 
forbidding a Minister of this Church to perform marriage when one of the 
party is a divorced person, as the Canon now is, but also forbidding “Con- 
firmation, or administration of the Holy Sacraments” toa divorced person 
marrying again, etc. (pp 265, 266). But by the House of Deputies “the 
whole subject was referred to the next General Convention.” (p. 212). 
Court of Appeals.—The House of Bishops passed an amendment to 
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Article 6 of the Constitution, ‘“‘ Appeal from the judgment of a Diocesan 
Court may be provided for by the General Convention” (pp. 261, 287). 
But the Deputies laid the whole matter on the table (p. 195). 

The Lectionary.—The Joint Committee appointed at the last General 
Convention reported in both Houses “ A Table of Lessons for the Week- 
days of Lent” (p. 276), with resolutions allowing their use under certain 
restrictions ; which were adopted by the House of Bishops (p. 331). But 
the Deputies refused to concur, and finally both Houses agreed in propos- 
ing an amendment to Article 8 of the Constitution, giving the General 
Convention “ power from time to time, to amend the Lectionary,” by a 
vote of a majority of ali the Bishops entitled to seats and all the Dioceses 
entitled to representation ; under the Constitution this must lay over to 
another Convention (p. 208). So we are left without present redress in 
this matter of proper lessons for Lent, with some hope, however, for the 
future. 

Rubrical Revision. —A_ resolution was reported by the Committee on 
Canons, to appoint a Joint Commission on Rubrical Revision, to report to 
the next Convention, a much needed measure, but it was lost—ayes 57, 
nays 66 (p. 205.) 


There were other matters of interest brought before the Convention and 
not acted upon, but we have not space for more. 

In examining the Journal, one cannot fail to be impressed with the 
amount of business brought before the Convention, and the utter impossi- 
bility of a body so constituted giving to all subjects the consideration due 
to their relative importance. Constantly we find that matters of tempo- 
rary, but popular interest are allowed to take precedence of those more 
important. And the Church is actually suffering for reliefby the relaxation 
of laws, good perhaps for their time, but now needing revision to suit 
changed circumstances ; which reliefis, through want of time for a proper 
consideration of the safest way of affording it, put off from Convention to 
Convention. There is but one remedy, and that will be found in some 
kind of Provinciai System, by means of which proposed measures may 
be fully discussed and prepared in the smaller Synods, and then brought 
before the General Convention. It must at last come to this. The growth 


of the Church makes it a necessity. 
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THe Puitosopxy or Naturat THroLtocy. An Essay in Confutation 
of the Scepticism of the Present Day. By the Rev. William Jackson. 
New York: A. D. F. Ranpotpn & Co. 8vo. pp. 420. 1875. 


The Christian evidences of Paley have become, in the advance of sci- 
ence and in the attaining to more exact metaphysics, practically obsolete 
and historical. Not by such defenders is natural theology to be com- 
mended to doubters and sceptics. A new method is demanded which 
shall include the contributions of modern thought and follow the order of 
the intuitional philosophy. The most which physical science can do is to 
discover law in the method of creation. The reaching up to the Concep- 
tion of a First Cause, does not come within its range. 

The advance in the philosophy of natural theology must be chiefly from 
the closer study of the human mind, since this is the only instrument 
given to us for this purpose. It is the starting point in arguing up to 
Theism. Mr. Jackson has adopted the new method, and has produced a 
most important contribution to this neglected subject. He is not a master 
of the forms for the graceful expression of thought, and his work is open 
to severe literary criticism, but he has carefully worked out his subject 
aud bridged over the difficulties in the argument from design. 

The defect in that argument is that it is a comparison between things 
dissimilar, between art and nature. We know nothing of the process of 
nature and impart into its methods the ideas which have no existence out 
of our own minds. This is the weakness of Paley’s argument. It wants 


a connecting link. It is the step between causation and law. ‘The late 
Prof. Baden Powell supplied the missing link. He says that “ order im- 
plies what by analogy we call intelligence ; subserviency to an observed 


end implies intelligence foreseeing, which by analogy we call design.” 
This is his addition to Paley’s argument. There are different inferences 
to be drawn from the observed manifestations of order and foresight. 
From the first we infer intelligence; from the second, design. The in- 
ference of design, intention, forethought, is much higher than the bare 
fact of order and arrangement ‘This intelligent agency gives the idea of 
moral causation, and we thus see the necessity of a moral cause or per- 
sonality as distinguished from physical antecedent in our study of nature. 
Nature says nothing of a moral cause. We find it in our own moral na. 
ture, in our essential humanity and self-ness, in the first truths of onr 
reason ; and by analogy we infer it in the Great Originator of all things 
as traced in the works of nature. This explanation of moral causation 
furnishes the step by which we ascend to the truth of the existence of 
God. 
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After giving much space to this supplement to Paley’s argument and 
furnishing the side-light contributed by recent scientific and philosophical 
writers, Mr. Jackson goes on to show what are the conditions of human 
knowledge in a parallel between the difficulties alleged to be fatal to 
Theism, and the difficulties attaching to very various departments of hu- 
man knowledge. The inference is plain that whoever accepts the truths 
witnessed to by human reason, in face of difficulties, must accept the fact 
of Theism, though it may be beset by similar difficulties. Our author de- 


clares that— 


There are really no special difficulties in the way af Theism, It argues from the 
known to the unknown; so do all the inductive sciences. It accepts more than it can 
explain: so do we, each and all, in accepting the truth of our own individuality and 
personal identity of the world outside us and the mind within, which scrutinizes that 
world. The more thoroughly questions relating to our first sources of knowledge are 
debated, the more surely shall we perceive how safe is the starting point of natural 


theology. 


Mr. Jackson next proceeds to investigate the nature and validity of 
the beliefs of reason, among which is included our primary belief in 
Theism. The chief fact in these human beliefs is the universal persua- 
sion in men of their own existence as beings distinct from, but related to, 
an external world around them. The rise from this to the first belief in the 
supernatural as distinct from the natural is by introducing the element of 
will. The natural is bound by antecedent and consequent; the supernat- 
ural allows the originating power of will. Nature originates nothing, but 
human nature wills for right or wrong, introduces an originating element 
into moral acts, and leads up to the belief that the supernatural power is a 
personality. In short, it is the common work-day belief of mankind that 
the originating will-element in human actions leads to the conception of a 


pure and sublime Theism as the only sufficient account of the world, our- 


selves, and our destinies. 

In the chapter upon law and production he meets some difficulties, felt 
in the order of design. In nature there is the simple fact or general law 
of force, and next the co-related fact of production, but when nature acts 
there must be an efficient cause, putting in movement the productive law. 
This efficient cause is a will, an act of mind. Thus design, as the opera- 
tion of mind, is traced in nature as well as in the human consciousness. 
We can no more deny mind in nature than in ourselves. Thus we get 
the idea of a sovereign reason manifest in universal law. In treating of 
causation as a factor in the philosophy of design, Mr. Jackson marks the 
difference between a true cause and the invariable antecedent of an invar- 
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iable consequent. Causation goes behind antecedent, as one of the ne- 
cessary factors of responsibility, and is, like mind, a truth, which, if inex- 
plicable, is unquestionably real. We have the power to change the order 
of nature by an act of volition. We cannot deny this power to the Voli- 
tional cause of the whole universe. Thus we trace the chain of natural 
sequence up toa Personal First Cause. The final chapter shows that the 
universally enforced maxim of responsibility unites in itself two factors, 
the power of causation and the moral distinction of right and wrong. 
Thus the moral consciousness of right and wrong leads up to Theism. 
This is the briefest possible statement of the ground covered by this in- 
teresting volume. Its several lines of investigation all converge to the 
belief in Theism, and the basis of every argument is the ineradicable be- 


liefs of the human mind. 

Mr. Jackson has built anew upon an unchangeable foundation the struc- 
ture of natural theology. He leads the mind and heart by a certain 
method up to “the border country where natural theology melts into spir 


itual religion and where the true offspring of God learn the lineaments of 
their Father's divine love.” This work meets a very real want in theo- 
logical study. It brings the discussion up tothe present day. Its lines 
of thought are thoroughly worked out. It anticipates many of the objec- 
tions raised by Mr. Millin his essay on Theism. It leaves no stone un- 
turned in modern thought. It is a wise, clear, strong contribution to the 
most pressing question of religion, and the most fundamental. What are 
the first starting-points in ourselves in reaching out to God and in accept- 
ing His revelation to mankind ! 





Tue New Day; a Poem in Songs and Sonnets. By Richard Watson 
Gilder. New York: Scrrpner, Armstronc & Co. 16mo. pp. 
112. 1875. 


Mr. Gilder has acquired some literary reputation as the working editor 
of Scribner's Monthly, and as a writer of exquisitely finished and delicate 
poetry. ‘The New Day” is the outcome of his poetical studies. It is 
the stringing together of poems and sonnets, after the Italian manner, 
upon the all-absorbing story of a man’s love in its higher moods; and is 
the nearest approach to saying nothing, in language simple, clear and 
polished, which we have ever seen. Mr. Gilder wanders too exclusively 
among the conceits of his art, and has produced a book which poets like 
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for its smoothness and beauty of expression, but which ordinary people, 
however much they enjoy sentiment, cannot appreciate. Mr. Gilder, if he 
will come down from his higher flights, can win a rare place among our 
poets. The following lines show favorably the quality of his verse: 
“Oh, love is not a summer mood, 
Nor flying phantom of the brain, 
Nor youthful fever in the blood, 
Nor dream, nor fate, nor circumstance, 
Love is not born of blinded chance, 
Nor bred in simple ignorance. 


But love hath winter in her blood, 
And love is fruit of holy pain, 
And perfect flower of maidenhood. 
True love is steadfast as the skies, 
And once alight she never flies, 
And love is strong, and still, and wise.” 


Impressions OF Lonpon Sociat Lire, with other papers suggested by an 
English Residence. By E. S. Nadal. New York: Scripner, ARM- 


stronG & Co. 16mo. pp. 233. 1875. 


Mr. Nadal has attempted to do what other men with better opportunities 
have done much better. When Hawthorne and Emerson and Langel 
and Taine have written about England, there is little left for anybody 
else to say, and Mr. Nadal’s position as Secretary of Legation was not 
more fruitful than the residence of other gentlemen in a harvest of strik- 
ing observations. There are two papers which contribute something 
fresh and new—“ T'wo Visits to Oxford,” ‘“ English and American News- 


paper Writing.” The others are sketchy, thin, trifling. The name of 


the book is too big for its*contents. Mr. Nadal can write well, but he has 
not freighted his experiences with enough original thought to make a per- 


manent impression upon the reading public. 


TALes OF THE ARGONAUTS, gnd other sketches. By Bret Harte. Boston. 


James R. Oscoop & Co. 16mo. pp. 283. 1875. 


If any man among us now stands forth as the coming American 
novelist, it is Bret Harte. In these short stories there is the same won- 
derful grasp of circumstances and strong vivid imagination which first 
called attention to this author, and now that he is attempting what so 
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many have essayed to accomplish— the representative American novel— 
all eyes are upon him to watch the result. Nothing can be finer than the 
touches of Bret Harte’s pen. His style is entirely free from any effort at 
good writing, and is the natural expression of the man; he paints his 
pictures so that the reader can see them ; he writes with the easy hand of 
a master—there is always just that difference between his writing and 
other writing which there is between genius and talent. The volume be- 
fore us illustrates all we have said. ‘The Rose of Tuolomne,” for in- 
stance, is the simplest of stories. It covers but little time; the incidents 
are commonplace ; there is nothing more in it than there is in a hundred 
other stories of the same kind; yet Mr. Harte has put such individuality 
into the characters, touched with such delicacy and instinct the passionate 
bursts of feeling, so said the things which other men cannot or dare not 
say, so kept the ideal in company with the actual, that his little sketch 
hangs a picture of human life before the eye and gives a new heroine to 
the memory. No American author has quite Mr. Harte’s power of illu- 
minating a fact with his imagination, and bringing out the devil or the 
saint which is latentin every man, and whatever he writes, interesting as 
it is for its own sake, has a yet further value to every one who cares to 
find out the secret of great literary success and feel the thrill of the di- 


vine power of genius. 


Sermons. By the Rev. Frederick Brooks. With Portrait. Boston: J. 
R. Oseoop & Co. 12mo. pp. 299. 1876 


Sones or THE Centuries. Edited by John Greenleaf Whittier. Bos- 
ron: THe Same. 12mo._ pp. 380. 


Tue Masque or Panpora AND OTHER Poems. By Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow. 16mo. pp. 150. Boston: THr Same. 


Every autumn witnesses the publication of several bocks by Messrs. 
J. R. Osgood & Co., which all good readers look forward to with great 
interest, which have substantial value, and Which become a permanent 
part of our literature. The volume of sermons by Mr. Brooks, whose 
death occurred just as he was crossing the threshold of early professional 
success, has the marks of greater power than the discourses, published as 
they were written, actually possess. There is freedom from the conven- 
tional sermon ruts, considerable power in stating the truths of moral 
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character, some freshness in word-pictures, warm, sympathetic treatment 
of his subject, real evangelical power, but not always that clear logical 


statement and culmination of power which distinguish the inspired 
preacher from the clerical essayist. He had in him all the fruitful ele- 
ments of the great preacher, and his brother, the Rev. Phillips Brooks, 
has done well to publish these sermons, both as a memorial of the dead 


and for their very considerable value. Out of the sixteen discourses, 
those on ‘The Song of Moses and of the Lamb,” on “The Mastery of 
Life,” on ‘‘ Epicureans and Stoics,” and on “ Personal Conviction,” have 
specially interested us, and all are fresh and suggestive. 

Mr. Whittier has collected in the ‘Songs of the Centuries,’ with the 
ripe and cultured instinct of a true poet, the minor and lyrical poems which 
have most pleased him, and seem to him best worth preservation. Mr. 
Bryant and Mr. Emerson have already given us their selection, and Mr. 
Emerson's was as characteristic as any of his own writings, but Mr. Whit- 
tier has taken a different range and collected chiefly those distinctly 
modern poems which have sung themselves into people’s minds and hearts- 
It is a rare anthology and is chiefly remarkable for the fact that it contains 
so little which is beyond the range of ordinary people, or which any 
reader would like to have omitted, while it brings forward many pieces 
which are new to the general reader. The book is not expensive and so 
has a good chance of being popular; and though selections of poetry are 
now all the rage, Mr. Whittier’s volume is one which cannot be over- 
looked. 

Mr. Longfellow’s latest poems are really his best, and the present vol- 
ume contains some of his most finished poems. Everyone is familiar with 
the characteristics of his style, its simplicity, its fidelity to common life, 
its freedom from all affectation, its hints of culture, but in this collection 
of latest poems you not only have this but that finer flavor which comes 
from ripened age in the man himself. It is Mr. Longfellow’s self which 
speaks out in “ Morituri salutamus,” in his sonnets, in his reminiscences 
of Mr. Sumner, in his ‘ Hanging of the Crane ;” and still you are only 
conscious that a master at the lyre is breathing forth in song what all 
men instinctively feel to be theirown best thought. ‘ The Masque of 
Pandora” is taken from ancient legend, but even here you have touches 
of the modern spirit. If Mr. Longfellow can give us yearly such volumes 
as this, it will be many a day yet before we can willingly lose his genial 
presence among us. 


20 
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ANNALS OF A Fortress, by EH. Viollet-le-Duc. Translated by Benjamin 
Bucknall, Architect. Boston: James R. Oscoop & Co., 1876. 


It may seem strange that a book of this kind, of siege and defence, 
should be so interesting, so fascinating we might say, for we have found it 
difficult to lay it aside. Is it that there is in the human mind a natural 
instinct for battle, a love for scenes of conflict, suffering and bloodshed? 
Perhaps there is something of this, there is a tragic element in our nature ; 
though we think it is the sympathy felt for the heroism manifested, for the 
patient endurance, the courage, the undeserved suffering, which excites our 
interest rather than any love of seeing our fellow beings suffer. The 
interest created by the Book before us is, however, ina great mea- 
sure due, apart from the information it contains, to the descriptions of the 
ingenuity shown in the various attacks and defences of the fortress. It 
is like a succession of games of Chess. We are able to follow each move 
on both sides, and a master player is letting us into the secrets of each 
move, as it is made; and yet so skilfully is this done, that we cannot tell 
until the end of each * annal” which party will be successful. 

The author presents to us the annals of an ideal “Fortress; its sup- 
posed situation is on the Cousin, an affluent of the Saéne.” In seven 
imaginary sieges and defences, he describes the manner of fortifying and 
attacking a succession of Fortresses supposed to have been built on this 
same spot, from the age before the time when Cesar entered Gaul, down 
to the fall of the first Napoleon. We thus have vividly placed before us 
the military engineering of the Gauls, the Romans, the Franks, the Bur- 
gundians, of the Feudal times, and of the various periods of improvements 
in “ Fire Artillery.” A great light is thus thrown upon the history of 
sieges, and the engravings and plans make all so clear, that after studying 
them, one almost feels equal to conduct a defence. The book is a beau- 
tiful specimen of typography and the plans and engravings are admirably 
executed. The reader will thank us for calling his attention to this 


work. 


GoLpEN Trutus. A covrse of Sermons for the Christian Year, ete., by 
John N. Norton, D.D. New Yorx: T. Wuirraxer, No. 2 Bibie House. 


1875. 


The title of this book is sufficient to describe its design, and the well- 
known name of its author is sufficient to certify to its excellence We 
think there should be a great demand for these sermons for the use of lay- 
readers, They are just the thing they need. 
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Tue Cuurcu ALMANAC, for the Year of our Lord, 1876. Edited by Wm. 
G. Farrington, D. D. New York: Port, Youne & Co., Cooper 


Union. 


Tue Protestant EpiscopaL ALMANAC AND Directory, for the Year of 
our Lord, 1876. New York: T. Wuirraker, No. 2 Bible Honse. 


These Church Almanacs are simply indispensible to all Church peo 
ple, and it is unnecessary that we should say anything in their favor to 
the readers of this Review. Where both are so good it would be invidi- 
ous for us to attempt to discriminate. Each has its peculiar features and 
advantages. 

The former gives us the limits of Dioceses not coterminous with the 
States. The Necrology is very full, and the extracts from Episcopal 
Addresses in the calendar pages are admirably selected. The clergy list 
is prepared with that accuracy for which its editor is noted. 

Special features of the other Almanac ( Whittaker’s) are a list of ‘the 
Clergy of British North America,” and a full account and statistics of the 
“Domestic and Foreign Missionary Society of the P. E. Church in the U, 
S.,” both very useful additions. 

Mr. Whittaker has also published an edition of his almanac bound and 
interleaved. The Bishops and clergy will find this very useful in many 


ways, and we take pleasure in calling their attention to it. 


THE CHURCH CONGRESS. 


The Second Annual Meeting of the Church Congress was held in the 
City of Philadelphia, Nov. 9-12, 1875. We do not propose to give any 


account of these meetings, because they have already been so fully re- 


ported in the various papers, and the speeches will be printed in full in the 


“ Annual Report.” We desire only to put down here a few thoughts sug- 


gested by the proceedings. 

1. The directors deserve great praise for their exertions. The subjects 
selected for discussion were all of general interest; the different opinions 
held in the Church were on the whole well represented. A great deal of 
fairness and ability was shown in the discussions, and the arrangements 
were excellent. Much of the success of such meetings depends upon this 
last, and the Local Committee showed a good judgment. They secured 
a large hall, well lighted, and easy to speak in. The music was a special 


feature, it was eminently congregational. The committee were wise in 
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not attempting to obtain artistic music. Well known tunes were selected, 
in which all could and did join, and the effect was grand. 

2. It was to be noticed, how men differing widely in theories, would 
agree in practical conclusions. For instance, in the discussion on “The 
Nature and Extent of Episcopal Authority ;” the speakers differed widely 
as to the origin of such authority, but agreed in the main as to the right 
and necessity of limiting it by law. 

3. We could not but observe how every allusion to ‘free churches” 
and “ free preaching” was applauded, though we think there was no clear 
idea in either speaker or audience of what is meant by “free preaching.” 
Many seemed to believe that Free Churches, meaning thereby Churches 
without pew rents, would constitute the panacea for all the ills to which we 
aresubject. We cannot but think there is a fallacy here. The evil is not so 
much in the mere raising of money by the renting of pews, as it is in the 
false principles abroad of which the pew system is the result. Rented 
pews may keep some people from Church; but making those pews free 
will not of itself bringthem in. The fact is, people do not come to Church, 
because they do not want to come. We must make them want to come; 
and the problem is how to do it? Free pews may be one of the means; 
but it is not the only one, nor we believe the chief. However, we must 
not allow ourselves to be led off here into a discussion of this difficult 
question. 

4. This Congress gives evidence of that, which indeed is manifested in 
other ways, viz., of the breaking up of party trammels. This is a good 
thing if it be not the result of a tendency to indifferentism as regards doc- 
trine. There is cause to fear that to some extent there is such a tendency 
growing up among us. We would earnestly warn the Church against it, 
as quite as much to be deprecated as is party spirit. 

5. A very encouraging thing is the manifest desire to look about for 
new ways of work. Toa reasonable extent the attempt to fit the Church 
for the altered state of things, for the growth of the country in intelligence 
and population, is to be greatly commended. And it is very important 
that we should learn to distinguish between those things which are of the 
essence of the Church, and therefore unchangeable, and those which are 


merely means of human device, therefore to be altered as may be found 
necessary. We hope that the settling of these points may be one good 
resulting from these Congresses. 

II. And now if it be asked what after all has this Congress done? We 
answer, in one sense—nothing. And we think this to -be its great value, 


that it attempts to do nothing—no resolutions are offered—no votes 


taken. 
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But in another sense it has done, and we hope may in future do 
much. 

1. There has been a fair interchange of views on practical questions; 
a freedom on all sides, without angry debate, for expressing opinions and 
discussing matters of general interest. on which we are not yet ready to 
legislate. This cannot but do good, suggestions were thrown out which 
cannot fail to produce results. 

2. There has been a very deep interest shown in the Church, and an 
earnest desire manifested on all sides to fit her for her work. We think 
that every person present must have gone away with a stronger faith in 
the stability of the Church, and in her ability to fulfill her mission, and 
with a warmer desire 10 aid in carrying on her great work. 

3. Not the least good done by this Congress is the bringing together, 
both in the public meetings and in social intercourse, men who have 
hitherto felt somewhat suspicious of each other’s views; thus prejndices 
have been removed and kindly feelings engendered. One half the differ- 
ences in the Church arise from a want of just such a friendly inter- 
course. 

IIT. But witha] there suggest themselves to us certain points, not so 
favorable, connected with these Congresses, which we deem ita duty 
frankly to state, believing that with proper care they may be avoided in 
the future. 

1. There appears to have been a difficulty in getting laymen to speak, 
this was not the case in England, nor should it be so with us. We know 
that the Committee were disappointed in the absence of some eminent 
gentlemen who were expected to speak. Our Laity ought to take a deep 
interest in these meetings ; they are able, and it is their duty, to make 
valuable practical suggestions. 

2. And perhaps for this reason, there was a deficiency in this very 
matter of practical suggestions. A great many evils were pointed out, but 
the remedies were not prescribed. Forinstance, in the question of the 
“Church of the Working Classes ;” all were ready enough to proclaim 
that the Church has failed in her duty ; but we do not remember that it 
was clearly and practically pointed out how she was to perform her duty, 
nor even exactly what that duty is. 

3. We think more subjects were taken up, than in the time allowed to 
the Congress could properly be discussed. Thoroughness was thus sacri- 
ficed to a desire to have variety. We are not in favor of long speeches, 
but we think it would be better to allow the writers thirty and the chosen 
speakers twenty minutes, and make it a point of honor with both to stop 
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when their time expires. And also, if possible, the speakers ought to be 
required to speak, not to read. 

4. A great danger to which the Congress is exposed and which, unless 
some preventive can be found, will surely destroy its usefulness, is the 
tendency, for the sake of applause, to say smart or witty, rather than 
true things A little wit now and then is well enough to relieve the te- 
dium of a long session; an occasional anecdote gives point to and en- 
livens an argument—but there may be too much of even a good thing, 
especially of this kind, and judicicus men will not care to take pains to 
think and write upon an important subject, be at some expense of time 
and money to attend these meetings, and then find their careful sugges- 
tions and reasonings unwillingly listened to, because the audience have had 
their ears tickled by some smart speaker who has kept them on a grin. 
In short, it must be clearly impressed upon those who attend, that instruc- 
tion and profit, not amusement, is the object to be kept in view. 

But these are difficulties easily avoided, and we wish and predict for 


the Church Congress a long career of usefulness. 


THE CHURCH IN MEXICO. 


The Rt. Rev. the Bishop of Delaware has kindly written an account of 
the action of the House of Bishops, in regard to the Church in Mexico, 
as a supplement to his former interesting article on ‘“ the Reformation in 
Mexico.” 

Since the publication in the Cuurcn Review, October, 1875, of the 
article entitled “The Reformation in Mexico,” a new shape has been given 
thereto, so far as the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States is 
concerned, by the proceedings of the Mexican Commission above men- 
tioned, and the action of the Bishops assembled in the city of New York, 
Oct. 29, 1875. The Commission, after very full and earnest consideration 
of the report made by the visiting Bishop and of the accompanying docu- 
ments, accepted and approved his report. 

Among the resolutions adopted were the following : 

Whereas, in the opinion of this Commission there is sufficient evidence of the ex- 
istence in Mexico of Presbyters and brethren who are Mexican Citizens, owing no 
allegiance to the Government of these United States, but recognizing the Episcopate 
of this Church and seeking further organization under its nursing care. 

Resolved, That the Record of Synodical action and other documents laid before us 
indicate the provisional organization of a Church in Mexico which justities our recog- 


nition of such Church under Article X of our Constitution. 
Resolved, That we recognize the fact that said Church has certified to us the election 
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of two Presbyters as Missionary Bishops of said Church, by Synodical action; but 
finding the testimonials furnished in evidence of said election in some respects less 
than a full equivalent of the formulated testimonials under which the Episcopate was 
imparted to our own Church, we hereby respectfully suggest that such testimonials as 
shall be equivalent thereto be further supplied by the aforesaid Church in Mexico, 
according to historical forms to be by us sent for their consideration. 

The Commission also resolved to lay before the Bishops of the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church, a formal Covenant, or Articles of Agreement, be- 
tween the Bishops and ‘“ The Mexican Branch of the Catholic Church ot 
our Lord Jesus Christ militant upon earth,” (the title assumed by said 
Church at its Synodical meeting in August, 1875), in further and definite 
settlement of relations with said Church in Mexico. 

After hearing and discussion of this report the following action was 
taken, nemine contradicente. 

Resolved, That the Bishops in Council learn with deep gratitude to Almighty God 
the facts presented in the Report of their Commission, and heartily desire to render 
fraternal aid in the full settlement of ‘‘ The Mexican Branch of the Catholic Church 
of our Lord Jesus Christ militant upon earth,” in its possession of scriptural truth 
and apostolic order. 

Resolved, That the Bishops in Council by their Commission to be appointed with 
full authority to represent them (the Bishops) in conclusive action, agree to the ratifi- 
cation of Articles of Agreement with the Mexican Church aforesaid, duly represented 
by its regularly constituted Synodical Authority—and the Commission to be appointed 
for that purpose is hereby empowered to correspond with the representatives of the 
said Mexican Church in order to the final ratification of the aforesaid Articles of 
Agreement. 

Further resolutions empower the Commission, when the said ratification 
shall have taken place, to examine and report to the Presiding Bishop upon 
the evidence of election and testimonials of qualification of the person or 
persons presented for Ordination to the Episcopate—and also request and 
empower the Presiding Bishop, when he shall have received such report 
from the Commission, to take order for the consecraticn of persons to him 
recommended by the Commission. 

Subsequently to the adoption of these resolutions the former Commis- 
sion (consisting of the Bishops of Maryland, Delaware, Ohio, Pennsyl- 
yania, Western New York, Pittsburgh and Long Island), was reap- 
pointed. 

The action of the Bishops was not only in itself most satisfactory to 
the friends of this infant Church, but eminently gratifying in its cordial 


unanimity. This important movement has now the avowed sympathy of 


our Episc pate. While the work is opening wonderfully in Mexico, its 


advocates here are placed in a new and highly favorable position. What 


is now needed is such material aid as wil! ensure the carrying forward of 
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its operations and relieve those at its head from harassing pecuniary 
anxieties. The native laburers have manifested eminent self-denial and 
are content with the scantiest support. Even this has been of late un- 
certain, and fears have been entertained lest it might be necessary to dis- 
band some of the workers, and narrow the field of operations, when the 
Providence of God seems to point so clearly to enlargement. Seldom is 
such an opportunity given to a Church as that which now invites us. 
Earnest generous embrace of this great opening will tell upon the future 
of pure Christianity upon the Continent in a way that we can scarcely 
limit. The regeneration of Spanish America may in God’s marvellous 
Providence grow out of this germ of true Evangelical faith. Let our 
Church respond with one heart to a call so unwonted and so urgent. 





ORDINATIONS. 


DEACONS. 


July 29, 1875, John Graham, M. A. and Francis M.S. Taylor, Trinity Church, 
Pittsburg, by the Bishop of Pittsburg. 

Oct. 13, 1875, Josiah B. Perry, Charleston, S. C., by the Bishop of S. C. 

Nov. 9, 1875, Frank Hunt Smith, Trinity Church, Toledo, Ohio. 

PRIESTS. 

Sept. 30, 1875, Rev. Alfred Todhunter, at Memphis, Tenn., by the Bishop of Ark. 

Oct. 10, 1875, Rev. Charles Holmes, Grace Church, Topeka, by the Bishop of Kan. 

Oct. 12, 1875, Rev. James Ferdinand Taunt, Christ Church, Greenwich Conn., by the 
Bishop of Conn. 

Oct. 24, 1875, Rev. John Haughton, in the Cathedral, by the Bishop of Albany. 

Nov. 14, 1875, Rev. J. A. D. Hughes, St. Andrew’s, Phila., by the Bishop of Penn. 

Dec. 5, 1875, Rev. Charies H. Marshall aud Rey. R. H. Kline, by the Missionary 
Bishop of Nevada. 

Dec. 19, 1875, Rev. Amos Turner Ashton, Rev. A. E. Johnson, Rev. Spencer 8. 
Roche, Rev. Joseph H. Young, Rev. Edward H. VanWinkle, St. Chrysostom’s, N. Y. 
by the Bishop of New York. 

BISHOPS. 

Dec. 8, 1875, Rev. William Edward McLaren, 8. T. D., to be Bishop of Illinois, in 
the Cathedral, Chicago, by Bishops McCoskry, Clarkson, Whipple, Bedell, Talbot, 
Welles, Spaulding, and Gillespie. 

Dec. 15, 1875, the Rev. J. H. Hobart Brown, D.D., to be Bishop of Fond du 
Lac, in St. John’s, Cohoes, by Bishops Potter, Paddock, Doane, Bissell, Niles, Welles, 
and Scarborough. 





The Rey. Mr. Penniman, who two years ago perverted to Rome, has returned to 
the Church. 

The Rey. P. J. Valentini, D. D., late a Romish Priest, was recently received into 
the Communion of our Church by the Bishop of N. Y. He is to be connected with 
the Italian Mission in New York. 
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F.C. HOYT. 


(With HAWLEY, FOOTE & CO., CLOTHIERS,) 


Clerical Hailer, 


112 & 116 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK, 


MAKES 


Merial Suits, Cassodks and Casgock Vests. 
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N. B.—Mr. Hoyt refers to Rev. Mor@an Dix, D. D., Trinity Church; Rev. 
Gro. F. Szymour, D. D., General Theological Seminary, 
and many others of the Clergy. 





(ESTABLISHED 1836.) 
BUILDERS OF THE 


GREAT ORGANS, 


In St. George’s Church and the N.Y. Cathedral, of N.Y. 
And in the BROOKLYN TABERNACLE, 


Offer their Instruments, which for superority in 
TONE AND MECHANISM, 
Cannot be excelled, and at reasonable prices. 
318 & 320 Hast 39th St., near Second Ave., 
NEW YORK. 


ee $< —$ $$ ———  —  —— 


WOOD CARPETING. 


The National Wood Manufacturing Go, 


942 Broadway, N. Y., bet. 22d and 23d Sts. 


Church Floors, Private Libraries, Halls, Vestibules, 
&c., &c. in elegant parquet. 


ARTISTIC DESIGNS. PRICES FROM $1.75 PER YARD UPWARDS. 








Send Three cent stamp for Price List and Book of Designs. 





“AMERICAN CHURCH REVIEW. 


Rev. EDWARD B. BOGGS, D.D,, 


Editor and Proprietor. 





Those who have not paid this years subscription, are requested to send 
the amount at oncé to. the Proprietor, either at Newark, N. J., or to the 
care of Messrs. Pott, Young & Co., Cooper Union, New York. Jf 
a receipt is required, a stamp should be enclosed. 

Publishers are requested to send books for notices as early as possible 
to either of the above directions, as may be most convenient. 

The Clergy are requested to act as agents, in their parishes. 

Any Clergyman sending three new subscriptions and nine 
dollars, will be entitled to receive the Review for either, the pres- 
ent or the next year. 

No other persons are authorized to obtain subscriptions unless they 
have a commission in writing signed by the present proprietor. 





‘ESTABLISHED A. ‘D. 1857. 
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CLhoneh ornifore 


d. & ER. LAMB, 


59 Carn.ine Street, New York, 
(6th. Svenue Cars pass the door.) 


Pulpite, Deske, 
LECTERNS, &c., 


In great Variety always in Stock. 








Sunday School Banners in Stock, in all Colors of Silk, Letter- 
ing in Pure Gold, cost $5. each. 


Decorated Banners on heather Cloth in Oil Colors and Gold, 
cost $3. to $5. each. 








Carved Memorial Furniture. Memorial Brasses Engraved. 





Also, Workers in Sterling Silver and Polished Brass for 
Church Purposes. 


£™ Catalogue 360, pp. Tlustrated, 15 cents, post free. 








